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HOW TO DRESS A LITTLE GIRL. 


? is true that fashion journals can not, be ac- 
cused of neglect in the matter of attention to 


the wardrobes of our little folks, more especially. | 


the girls. Very often we see an article headed 


** Children’s Fashions,” which, although it may | 


contain valuable information to both vain and 
sensible mammas, falls short in many essential 
particulars that contribute to the comfort of the 
little ones, For instance, when have we noticed 
particular directions for the making of under- 
wear, and how to wear it? In view of a want 
long felt by many young mothers these hints are 
specially given. ‘lo begin with 


THE UNDER-WAIST, 


which is sometimes improperly converted into a 


| chemise. It should be a waist with tiny sleeves 
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trimmed daintily about the shoulders, and fur- 
drawers. 


Bazar Supplements, which are among the best, 
as they come up well over the shoulders, thus 
| leaving the arm free for motion. 
hem or facing finishes the bottom, in which an 
| extra thickness 6f muslin is stitched. ° An extra 
button on each side, an inch in front of the but- 


ton on which the drawers are fastened, serves to 
hold the 


STOCKING SUSPENDERS. 


This important part of a child’s wardrobe is 
often the most neglected. How true an index 
is the wrinkled or tidy. appearance of the stock- 
ing to the careless inattention or the neat care- 





For description see Supplement. 
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Suit. 


nished with buttons for the fastening up of the | 
Patterns can be found in many of the | an artist has succeeded well in making a pretty 


A two-inch | 


Fig. 3.—Strirep Monarr 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. X., Figs. 30-36. 


Figs. 1-5.—LADIES’ TRAVELING SUITS. 





fulness of the mother! Too common is the sight 
of & worried child arrested in-its walk or play to, 
draw up that unruly covering of the limb, though 


and attractive pieture of the scene.. The simplest 
and best manner for fastening up the stocking is 
by means of a suspender made of elastic three- 
fourths of an inch in width, and a little less in 
length than the distance between the top of the 
stocking and the button on the drawers.. Each 
end is faced with strong muslin, and finished 
with a button-hole. A button is set on the out- 
side of the leg of the stocking; one end of the 
suspender is fastened to it, and the other end but- 
toned on the button on the waist that is set a 
little forward. of the one on which the drawers 
fasten. ‘This fastening can be relied on; it is 


than the patent ones, that are hard to manage at 
both ends, having wire button-holes. At night 
the child has only to unbutton the strap from the 
stocking. 

The next article of under-wear deserving of 
notice is 

THE DRAWERS. 

Muslin drawers are always made close, and 
open on both sides. ‘Thus they can be changed 
and worn either side in front, equalizing the 
wear all around. Theslits should alwaysend ina 
gusset. The seat should be made an inch and a 
half longer than is needed at the time, and a tuck 
run across, thus allowing for a year’s growth. 
It is better to lengthen drawers at this point than 
at any other. 





always there, and ready for use, and is better 


Care should always be. taken to 
make the bands about the waist extra thick when 





[See Fig. 2.] 
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there is a button-hole. A good way to do is to 
make the bands three inches longer than need be ; 
then turn half the extra length in at each end, 
and stitch it down before sewing the band on. 
‘The button-hole in the middle of the band should 
be worked up and down. A new and pretty style 
of finishing a little girl’s drawers is to round them 
up on the outside of the leg, allowing the trimming 
about the edge to extend around the curve, where 
it is finished with one or more little pearl but- 
tons. In selecting merino under-drawers for 
children, those that are made open are recom- 
mended as being more convenient for the child, 
thus doing away with an unbuttoning process. 
Night-drawers made of a light quality of Canton 
flannel should be worn by children up to the age 
of twelve years. When worn through a winter 
and spring they are quite thin enough for sum- 
mer wear, and, made after the style of waist and 
drawers in one piece, afford a protection to the 
body and limbs that a gown never can. 


THE SKIRT 


being so simple in its style needs scarcely any de- 
scription. One breadth of muslin of the desired 
length cut into gores, the fullness thrown at the 
bottom, is sufficient for a girl of seven. Set it on 
the band plain except right behind. Time and 
material can be economized by making this gar- 
ment with a band furnished with button-holes for 
buttoning on the under-waist. Four small but- 
tons sewed just above those to which the drawers 
are attached serve the purpose. Comfortable 
little skirts can be made from the lower part of 
worn-out merino under-vests ; one ofsthese with 
a white muslin one is sufficient for summer wear. 
During cold weather a Shaker flannel skirt should 
be worn nearest the body, over which another 
skirt still must be worn. We must set aside 
all merely fanciful considerations, and dress the 
child warmly and comfortably, that its young 
vigor may not be nipped in the bud, 





Harper's Macazine, WEEKLY, 
AND Bazar PostaGeE FREE. 


We receive frequent complaints of the extor- 
tions of the news-dealers on railway trains in 
charging fifteen cents a copy for HARPER’S 
WEEKLY and HArpPer’s Bazar. The best way 
to remedy the evil is to subscribe directly for 
these periodicals, as well as for HARPER’s MaG- 
AZINE, either of which will be sent for one year 
to any Subscriber in the United States, PosracE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 
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NEW STORY BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


ten A new short Story of intense interest, 
SJrom the pen of WILKIE COLLINS, entitled 


“THE CLERGYMAN’S CONFESSION,” 


will be commenced in an early Number of Mar- 
PER’s WEEKLY. 





0G With the Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
Sor Fuly 24 was issued gratuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


embellished with several beautiful engravings, and 
containing a variety of interesting reading matter. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of Warrer’s 
WEEKLY for Fuly 31. 





GRADUATING GOWNS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON, 

recent address of the committee to 
the members of the advanced and senior 
classes of the Boston Girls’ High School, beg- 
ging them not to buy a new gown to grad- 
uate in, reminds one of the spirited but very 
youthful warrior who could not beat his 
comrade in fair fight, but vowed to make 
faces at his sister. ‘These conscript fathers, 
we must suppose, have been strenuously la- 
boring with women to induce them to lay 
aside the adornments of dress, and failing 
that, they have turned their attention to 
the little girls. Certainly they would not 
begin with the little girls. I do not appre- 
hend even here a brilliant success. A few 
girls on a single occasion may be induced to 
give up their new dresses, but I suspect that 
nature has armed girls in general with too 
strong weapons to be overpowered even by 

a high school committee of Boston. 

And, on the whote, is it worth while ? 

For what is it that the girls do? The 
newspapers that have played the chorus to 
the committee’s letter have spoken as if 
eostliness were the feature of girls’ gradu- 
ating costumes. A homely girl, they say, 
does not look any better for silks and sat- 
ins, puffs and paniers, and a handsome girl 
does not need them. Will any paper, re- 
ligious or secular, point out the seminary 
or high school whose Senior Class bought 
silk or satin gowns to graduate in? I have 
never known silk or satin to be the regula- 
tion wear on such occasions, and I do not 
think it ever has been, If Mr. CHARLEs C. 








PERKINS or any other member of the school 
committee, or any member of the religious 
or secular press of Boston, or any writer 
who has echoed the advice of the High 
School committee, knows of any Senior Class 
which has prescribed or agreed upon the 
purchase of new silk or satin dresses for 
the graduating costume, the whole world 
of school-girls will be very thankful for the 
name of the school from which that class 
was graduated. 

The only uniform I have ever known to be 
adopted on such occasions is white. Noth- 
ing more costly than white muslin has ever 
come within the sphere of my vision; and if 
the excellent school committee and the ed- 
itors will but temper their zeal with know]- 
edge by consulting the shop-keepers and 
dress-makers, they will ascertain that a 
white dress may be as inexpensive as a 
summer gown can well be. 

For the simplicity—these dresses are al- 
most invariably simple. The trimming is 
of the simplest; the ornamentation is flow- 
ers, vines, a bit of ribbon or lace or wrought 
edging. Let not your heart be troubled for 
the puffings and paniers. Dear Mr. Chair- 
man and reverend gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, they are chiefly tape. A shilling’s 
worth of elastic does the whole business 
which seems to you so burdensome. If I 
were you, I would not bother myself about 
it in the least, or ever write another letter. 
It would be death to you, but it is fun to the 
girls. 

For look you, and mark how you have 
come to grief. You beg of the girls one 
favor. “It is that you will on the day 
of your graduation dress as simply as possi- 
ble.” As simply as possible means, of course, 
a cotton wrapper, without ruffle or collar or 
belt or cuff, hanging loose from throat to in- 
step. If the mischievous girls should curse 
you with your granted prayer, you would 
feel insulted. 

Our missionary women report that, how- 
ever much they may have denounced fash- 
ion at home, they bless Heaven for fashions 
wien they go into heathen society. The 
native South Sea Islanders “dress as simply 
as possible,” and we preach their simplicity 
off them as fast as we can. When the na- 
tive women can be induced to feel a desire 
for dress, to spend pains on dress, and time 
in dress, we consider the Gospel has made 
some headway. You surely, conscript fa- 
thers, do not mean to remand the girls to 
Feejee Islandhood! 

No, nor to a costume of cotton wrapper. 
What then? Why, to any ordinary pretty 
dress, such as they wear every day, such as 
they happen to have. In the first place, an 
ordinary pretty dress costs as much both in 
money, time, and thought as an extraordi- 
nary pretty dress; more, very often, for the 
common dress is worn on s0 many occasions 
that you must take extraordinary trouble 
to adapt it to all, while the graduation dress 
will be devoted to gala uses, and can be 
completely shaped thereto. But would a 
man like to marry his wife in her common 
gown, even though it was a perfectly good 
one? Would he even like to have her go to 
an evening party in a calico? Would Mr. 
Chairman or any member of the committee 
feel pleased and proud if a lady whom he 
had invited to a dinner party at his house 
should appear there in a cheap cotton print ? 
And is there any occasion in a woman’s life 
when a fresh and dainty dress is more de- 
sirable than on the day she graduates? She 
has gone through years of study, of good 
behavior, of faithful preparation. Her life 
is not one of promise merely, but of per- 
formance. Her committee admit that she 
has cause for rejoicing, and full right to be 
light-hearted and glad. Then let her have 
a fresh gay gown to be glad in. 

But they say the girls can not afford it— 
can not afford, most of them, the time, 
thought, and money necessary when every 
hour should be spent for their highest good, 
physical or mental. So far as the money 
goes, a man who, in a country like this, can 
not afford to give his studious little daugh- 
ter a white muslin dress and a pair of white 
gloves when she graduates, is a very poor 
sort of man, and the committee would much 
better turn their batteries on him and see 
if they can not stir him up to industry and 
thrift and sense. As to the time and thought 
which you say she should have for her hard 
study, “for her physical welfare, for proper 
sleep and exercise, for true play”’—be as- 
sured that neither play, sleep, nor exercise 
will do her so much good as,the new gown. 
If she is so exhausted or so occupied that 
she can not stand up to have a dress fitted, 
or tell whether she wants the sleeves shirred 
or puffed, know that there has been some- 
thing wrong in her education. Her very 
highest physical welfare is perfectly con- 


sistent with a muslin dress, soft ruching, 


vine bretelles, if you like, and flowers any 
where. If she is so crowded by study or 
play that these things are a burden to her, 
the fault is in the school system, not in the 
new gown. No girl ought to be obliged to 





study so hard in her last school hours. The 
hard study should be in.the preceding time. 
I never knew a girl—and I have known 
scores of girls, and magnificent girls too— 
but I never knew one who did not march 
straight up to a new dress on her gradua- 
ting day without flinching or faltering! Go 
to! Ambition should be made of sterner 
stuff. 

But, say my committee, there is another 
and a larger reason—the highest influence. 
“If by your acts you say to your successors, 
We think that entire simplicity on this im- 
portant day is most consistent with true 
dignity and true modesty, you will have 
helped to raise a standard that others will 
be proud to uphold; and we believe you 
will see in future years that what seems a 
small matter now has helped many others 
as well as yourselves to a truer womanhood, 
which the world so greatly needs to-day, 
and will forever need.” 

Dear girls, if you undertake to say to your 
successors that, upon occasion of your re- 
ceiving your friends to your graduating ex- 
ercises in midsummer, a white muslin gown 
with its proper garnishings is less consistent 
with true dignity and modesty than a black 
alpaca or a brown calico, you will waste 
your time. If you undertake to teach that 
decency of dress is a higher standard than 
beauty of dress, that she who strives for the 
utmost possible simplicity of dress is a truer 
woman than she who mingles grace and 
loveliness with simplicity, and that educa- 
ted women ought to set the example of 
plain, every-day gowns on all occasions, 
Heaven be praised! no one will believe you. 
I doubt not the reverend committee are 
worthy of all honor. Just the same, de- 
pend upon it, all good and sensible women 
will, on occasion of high festival, array 
themselves in festive robes according to 
their lights, while the sun and the moon 
shall endure. Educated women ought to 
show by the grace and elegance of their 
dress that education is not incompatible 
with taste, and ought not to give up beau- 
ty and attractiveness to the frivolous. Ex- 
travagance in dress is wicked, but beauty 
of dress is a power. It may be made to en- 
hance personal loveliness, and to conceal or 
to mitigate personal defects. Many a girl 
who in one costume would be ugly, in an- 
other is picturesque. A part of your “ high- 
est influence” is to be obtained by dress. 
Your white robes, your fresh flowers, all be- 
long to your spotless years, to your fresh, 
dear faces, to your pathetic youth. If your 
chairman himself should meet you hereafter 
at a party—not half so important to you as 
your graduating party—dressed with the ut- 
most possible simplicity, which, in language 
of the utmost simplicity, means a ninepenny 
calico without flounce, or over-skirt, or puff, 
perfectly straight and scant and lank, he 
will not think half so much of you as if you 
had on a wedding garment. It is almost 
certain that not only will he not take you 
out to supper, but many superior and inter- 
esting men and women, whose conversation 
would be useful and entertaining, will avoid 
you, thinking you odd, narrow-minded, and 
of bad taste, and many young men and wom- 
en whom you might otherwise benefit will 
be repelled from you and confirmed in their 
own extreme of extravagance and frivolity. 
When the chairman and the rest of your 
committee dine with the Chief Justice in 
blue frock and overalls, it will be time 
enough for you to think of the solemn duty 
of giving up your white dresses, 








HOW TO TRAIN UP A PARENT IN 
THE WAY HE SHOULD GO. 


By tue Avrnor or “Joun Hauirax, GENTLEMAN.” 


| is sometimes said that children of the pres- 
ent day are made too much of. Perhaps so. 
‘They but follow the fashion of the age—any thing 
but a heroic or ascetic age. No doubt they are 
a little *‘spoiled.” So are we all. But the er- 
rors of the parents, from which theirs arise, are 
a much more serious matter. How to train up 
the parents in the way they should go is a neces- 
sity which, did it force itself upon the mind of 
any school board, would be found quite as im- 
portant as the education of the children. 

When we think of them, poor helpless little 
creatures, who never asked to be born, who 
from birth upward are so utterly dependent upon 
the two other creatures to whom they owe their 
existence—a debt for which it is supposed they 
can never be sufficiently grateful—do not our 
hearts yearn over them with pity, or grow hot 
with indignation? ‘This even without need of 
such stories as we are continually hearing—I 
take three at random from to-day’s newspaper 
—of the drunken father who amused himself 
with dashing his three-year-old child against the 
table till he accidentally dashed out its brains ; 
of the woman who thrice in one afternoon tried 
to drop her baby among the horses and carriages 
in High Holborn ; of the boy of four and a half 
flogged almost to death by a school-board teach- 
er for not doing his sums, and not answering 


when spoken to; which case the magistrate— 


doubtless himself a father—curtly dismissed, say- 
ing, ‘‘If discipline were not to be maintained, 
what was the education of boys to come to ?” 





However, putting aside these public facts, let 
us come upon our own private experience, and 
ask ourselves honestly how many we 
know who are, or are likely to prove, real ly good 
fathers and mothers; wise, patient, judicious ; 
firm, watchful, careful, and loving. Above all 
things, just; since, so deeply is implanted in the 
infant mind this heavenly instinct, that if I were 
asked what was most important in the bringing 
up of a child, love or justice, I think I should 
say justice, 

To be just is the very first lesson-that a parent 
requires to learn. ‘ The rights of the little soul, 
which did not come into the world of its own ac- 
cord, nor, indeed, was taken into consideration 
in the matter at all-—for do any in marrying ever 
think of the sort of fathers or mothers they are 
giving to their offspring ?—the rights of this off- 
spring, physical, mental, and moral, are at once 
most obvious and least regarded. The new- 
born child is an interest, a delight, a pride; the 
parents exult over it, as over any other luxury or 
amusement; but how seldom do they take to 
heart the solemn responsibility of it, or see a face 
divine, as it were, looking out at them from the 
innocent baby face ? 

Yet most young parents, who until now have 
been accustomed to think only of themselves, or 
of one another, take the introduction of the un- 
conscious third as their natural possession, never 
doubting that it is-wholly theirs, to bring up as 
they please, and that they are quite capable of 
so doing. 

Constantly one hears the remark, ‘Oh! I 
would not take the responsibility of another per- 
son’s child.” Does that imply that they feel at 
liberty to do as they like with their own? I fear 
it does, and that law and custom both appear to 
sanction this delusion, Nobody mast ‘ inter- 
fere” between parent and child, at least not till 
the case comes within a degree or two of child- 
murder, ‘The slow destruction of soul and body 
which, through ignorance or carelessness, goes 
on among hundreds of children, not only in hum- 
ble, but in many respectable and well-regulated 
households, society never notices. I suppose even 
the most daring philanthropist would never ven- 
ture to bring in a bill for claiming the children of 
unworthy parents, and snatching them from ruin 
by annihilating all parental rights, and making 
them children of the state. Yet such a proceed- 
ing would benefit the new generation to an in- 
calculable degree. 

‘* Train up achild in the way he should go” is 
the advice in every body’s mouth, but who thinks 
of training the parents? Does not every body 
strictly hold that the mere fact of parenthood 
implies all that is necessary for the up-bringing 
of the child ?—all the love, all the wisdom, all 
the self-denial? Does it ever occur to the aver- 
age young man and young woman, bending to- 
gether over the cradle of their first-born, that 
the little thing, whose teachers they are proudly 
constituting themselves to be, is much more like- 
ly to be the unconscious agent in teaching them ? 

And the education begins at once. How amus- 
ing and, at the same time, how satisfactory it 
is to see a young fellow, who throughout his 
bachelor days has been a selfish egotist—most 
young bachelors are—obliged now to think of 
somethingand somebody besides himself, to give 
up not a few of his own personal comforts, and 
find himself forced to play second fiddle in his 
own home, where the one important object for 
the time being is ‘‘ the baby.” 

I have spoken of rights. This is the only in- 
stance I know in which they are not mutual, but 
entirely one-sided. The new-born babe owes ab- 
solutely nothing to the parents beyond the phys- 
ical fact of existence. All moral claims are on 
its side alone. The parents are responsible for 
it, soul and body, for certainly the first twenty 
years, nor even after that is it easy to imagine 
circumstances which could wholly set them free. 
The most sorely tried father and mother could 
hardly cast adrift their erring offspring without 
a lurking uneasiness of conscience as to how far 
these errors were owing to themselves and their 
up-bringing. For, save in very rare cases, where 
far-back types crop out again, and are most dif- 
ficult to deal with, there is seldom a ‘black 
sheep” in any family without the parents having 
been to blame. 

‘* Why, I brought up my children all alike,” 
moans some virtuous progenitor of such. ‘* How 
does it happen that this one has turned out so 
different from the rest ?” 

Just, my good friend, because you'did bring 
them up all alike. You had not the sense to see 
that the same training which makes one mars 
another ; or else that in training them it was 
necessary to train yourself‘first. Meaning to be 
a guide, you were only a finger-post, which points 
the way to others, but stands still itself. 

The very first lesson a parent has to learn is 
that. whatever he attempts to teach, he must 
himself first practice. Whatever he wishes his 
child to avoid, he must make up his mind to re- 
nounce, and that from the very earliest stage 
of existence, and down to the minutest things, 
In young children the imitative faculty is so 
enormous, the reasoning power so small, that 
one can not be too careful, even with infants, 
to guard against indulging in a harsh tone, a 
brusque manner, a sad or angry look. As far 
as is possible the tender bud should live in an 
atmosphere of continual sunshine, under which 
it may safely and happily unfold, hour by hour, 
and day by day. To effect this there is required 
from the parent, or those who stand in the par- 
ent’s stead, an amount of self-control and self- 
denial which would be almost im ble had 
not Heaven implanted on the one side maternal 
instinct, on the other that extraordinary winning 
charm which there is about all young creatures, 
making us put up with their endless wayward- 
ness, and love them all the better the more trou- 
ble they give us. 

That is, mothers do. When I said ‘‘mater- 
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nal instinct,” I spoke advisedly and intentional- 
ly. Of paternal instinct there is almost none. A 
man is proud of his sons and daughters because 
they are Ais sons and daughters—bound to carry 
down his name to posterity; but he rarely takes 
the slightest interest in any body else’s children, 
and in his own only so far as they contribute to 
his pleasure, amusement, or dignity. ‘The pas- 
sionate love a woman often has for another wom- 
an’s children, and for the feeblest, nauglitiest, 
ugliest of her own, is to men a thing entirely 
unknown. Two-thirds of paternal love is pure 
pride, and the remaining third not szldom pure 


. 


egotism. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
LADIES’ UNDER-CLOTHING. 


OTTON fabrics are so low priced at present 
that ladies who know how to purchase ad- 
vantageously are supplying themselves with an 
abundance of material for under-clothing. For- 
merly such purchases were confined to two or 
three well-known brands; now there is greater 
variety from which to choose. New York Mills 
muslin of the brand called Water Twist, and 
manufactured like linen, with irregular threads, 
is commended for most of the articles of ladies’ 
under-wear; it is 17 cents a yard, while the 
plain muslin of that brand is but 15 cents. A 
very fine muslin for ladies’ use, called Pride of 
the West, is sold for 16 cents. ‘The excellent 
Wamsutta muslin is 15 cents a yard. For 
**shilling cotton” the best brands are the light 
Lonsdale, and the strong and substantial muslin 
called Fruit of the Loom. For those who wish 
lighter goods for summer under-clothing the best 
domestic cambrics are used, such as Lonsdale 
and the Lyman cambric; the latter is a trifle 
lighter; both are soft finished, ready for the 
needle, and cost 16 cents a yard. Imported 
under-clothing has become so popular that la- 
dies have learned the names of French muslins, 
and there is such a demand for them that mer- 
chants have imported them. ‘The best known 
is Madapolam, a percale of firm, hard-twisted, 
round threads, very heavy, and not soft finished. 
It is suitable for winter lingerie, is thirty-nine 
inches wide, and costs 40 or 50 cents a yard. 
Lighter and softer than this is the French per- 
cale that European physicians commend to those 
who can not wear linen next the body; this is 
seven-eighths of a yard wide, and costs from 30 
cents to 50 cents. Still finer than this for skirts 
and gowns is French cambric nearly a yard and 
a half wide, and from 75 cents to $1. The En- 
glish muslins are also largely imported. Fine 
English percale for ladies’ use, soft finished and 
double fold, ranges from 35 cents upward. -An- 
other popular English fabric is Jones’s cambric, 
of even threads and fine finish, measuring from 
one yard to a yard and a quarter in width. It 
costs from 25 to 70 cents a yard; that at 60 cents 
is very fine. 

Chemises are of much simpler shape than 
formerly. European patterns have found favor 
here, and have done away with sleeve gussets 
and with the four smaller gussets that were for- 
merly attached to the band. Now these are all 
cut in the garment, and the small ‘‘ patchy’’-look- 
ing pieces, with their short seams so difficult to 
sew neatly, are dispensed with. These French 
shapes are all called sacque chemises, but they 
differ in construction. They have straight bands, 
rounded bands, or yokes, either sewed on sepa- 
rately or, it may be, shaped in the body of the 
garment; while still others, very much liked by 
stout ladies, have merely a drawing string run in 
the top of the chemise. ‘The shape of the French 
sleeve is simple and good. It has but one short 
seam—that under the arm—while its inner side 
is well rounded to fit in the curve of the upper 
part of the body and the band. The sleeve is 
set half an inch under the sleeve-hole, and the 
body is stitched upon it, thus forming the strong 
facing seen on American chemises without the 
additional clumsy seams. Most of the hand sew- 
ing on these French garments is beautifully done ; 
the stitching, of which there is an abundance, 
is as even as machine stitehing; the tucks are 
regular, and as fine as cords; the gathers are 
pulled, not scraped, into regularity, and neatly 
hemmed to the bands; the felled seams are small 
and flat; the hems are wide and smooth. ‘The 
overseaming of selvedges is seldom well done, 
and in many garments there are no selvedge 
seams, as they are made of goods a meter wide. 
To be well done, the selvedges should be barely 
caught together by shallow stitches, so that the 
seam can be opened flatly by scraping it with 
the thumb nail; it should Took as if woven there. 
Embroidery done by hand on the garment and 
clusters of fine tucks are the trimmings on French 
chemises made for general wear. The band and 
sleeves are beautifully wrought with thick needle- 
work ; the tucks are in lengthwise clusters below 
the band. ‘The plainest French chemise entire- 
ly of muslin will have a row of tiny scallops but- 
ton-holed on the band and sleeves. These are 
sold as low as $1 35, and are hand-made through- 
out ; with tucks in front in yoke shape, they are 
$1 65; for $1 85 and $2 are chemises of heavy 
percale with tucked front and the band edged 
with scallops and eyelets. Ladies who work their 
own bands and sleeves will find a neat effect 
given by making sharp saw-teeth points, very 
small, and putting a long eyelet between the 
points. Chemises costing from $2 25 to $3 are 
of fine soft French muslins wrought in beautiful 
designs. Some of these for stout ladies have 
: drawing strings below rows of scallops, with em- 
broidery in scroll and floriated design, outlining 
a yoke on the front; some have merely muslin 
bands and sleeves, while others are of linen nee- 
dle-worked with scallops and sprigs or vines. The 
French fancy is to do this work on the garment 
instead of on a separate band, and to strengthen 
the top by stitching on the ontside a bias band 





of linen a third of an inch wide just below the 
embroidery; this is most often done on linen 
chemises. Vines, dots, and ‘‘ seeding” of em- 
broidery between clusters of fine tucks trim the 
front of the garment below the band. ‘There is 
no opening or placket-hole on chemises, or, in- 
deed, on most other French garments. Some- 
times the chemise buttons on the arms; in most 
cases it is closed all around theetop. The per- 
cale chemises at $5 are of great beauty and fine- 
ness. Elaborate chemises for trousseaux have 
bands, two or three inches wide, made of Va- 
lenciennes insertion, needle-work, or perhaps a 
row of tucks with lace edge. The sleeves are 
entirely made of these rich trimmings, and the 
fronts are similarly ornamented, ‘They cost from 
$8 to $20. ‘The finest garments are trimmed 
with this exquisite tucking and Valenciennes. 
Some have squares or diamonds of the tiny tucks 
set amidst blocks of Valenciennes or of embroid- 
ery, but the preference is for lengthwise rows. 
These handsome garments are made of French 
cambric worth 75 cents a yard. Linen chemises 
are made and trimmed in all the designs used 
for muslin, and their prices begin as low as $2 85; 
those at $3 50 have embroidery in yoke shape on 
the front, with drawing string around the neck, 
or else embroidered bands with tucks below; 
those at $4, $5, and $6 are beautiful, with their 
clusters of hand-made tucks and embroidery. 
Machine-made chemises of good American mus- 
lin have three cords stitched in bands and sleeves, 
are tucked below the band, and are sold for $1. 
With linen-tucked bosoms and Hamburg edging 
on the bands, they are $1 25. 

Drawers should be trimmed to match the 
chemise with which they are worn. ‘Turkish 
drawers buttoned around the ankle and wide plain 
drawers are found both among imported and do- 
mestic goods. There are also closed drawers 
buttoned on the sides, and the straight American 
drawers that fasten behind. One good feature 
of French drawers, now generally adopted, is 
that of making very large belts, with drawing 
strings in the back to vary the size at the will of 
the wearer. Closed drawers buttoned on the 
sides have the band in front rounded or sloped 
in yoke-shape; the drawing string is then con- 
fined to the back of the belt, which is straight. 
For $1 are French closed drawers of good per- 
cale, hand-made, with drawing string in belt, and 
three tucks with a hem on the edge. Percale 
Turkish drawers, with a ruffle edged with saw- 
teeth points and oblong eyelets, are sold for 
$1 65; these match the Madapolam chemises, 
heavy enough for winter use, that are sold for 
$175. Fine tucks hem-stitched at the top trim 
drawers beautifully ; these patterns come unmade 
in French percale, and also not laundried, for 

2; in linen they are $3; for $4 are Turkish 
drawers of percale beautifully embroidered and 
tucked. The imported drawers are shown in 
American shapes made by patterns sent abroad 
for that purpose. The prices range from $1 50 
to $6; the material for drawers should be heavy 
and substantial. Ruffles are very little used for 
trimming at present. A few garments have 
needle- worked ruffles of thick linen kenting. 
Ladies are warned against using the herring- 
bone, lace-stitch, and open-work embroideries 
that are being introduced for garniture of under- 
clothing, as they are too frail for garments that 
go so often tothe laundry. Ready-made drawers 
vary an eighth of a yard in length. Unmade 
drawer lengths, not laundried, with a hem nee- 
dle-worked in scallops, are imported in good 
muslin for $1 50. Many ladies prefer to buy 
these garments trimmed, but not made, using 
their own patterns for cutting them. 

Night dresses are also now made of simple 
shapes, long and narrow. ‘Those with a yoke 
in the back and tucked fronts, the tucking be- 
ing done in the body of the gown, are most pop- 
ular. ‘The skirt has but two widths, and side 
gores shaped like those of chemises. The sleeves 
are shirt sleeves with cuffs; the collar 1s in En- 
glish shape. Stitching, many clusters of fine 
tucks, and embroidery done by hand on the gar- 
ment are also the favorite trimmings for gowns. 
Excellent gowns of good percale, with linen col- 
lar and cuffs neatly stitched, double yoke back, 
and box-pleated front, are sold for $2, and some 
are even less. ‘Those at $2 75 have embroider- 
ed cuffs, collar, and front hem; while for $3 or 
$4 they have tucks in clusters and seeding or 
vines of embroidery. Those from $5 to $10 are 
very elaborately trimmed, and are of the finest 
French percale. 

Petticoats are made much fuller than former- 
ly, and also have the French belt with drawing 
string behind, and no placket-hole. The short 
under-skirt worn next the chemise is now sold 
as low as 45 cents, with a hem and six tucks; 
these are of light muslin, and made by machine. 
The ‘same skirt of walking length to be worn 
next the dress is 55 cents, Far better than these 
are percale skirts of walking length sewed by 
hand, with twelve tacks and hem, for $1 50. 
Such skirts vary in length a fourth of a yard. 
Ruffled skirts full enough to be fluted are not as 
much used as scant ruffles embroidered. The 
ruffle should not be sewed in the edge of the 
skirt, but should be set on the skirt far enough 
above the edge to-prevent the worked scallop 
touching the ground. The French fancy is for 
needle-work done in the hem of the skirt. Do- 
mestic muslin skirts with a number of fine 
tucks are sold for $1; with side pleating on 
the bottom, they are the same price. Full wide 
Wanmsutta muslin skirts with twenty tucks are 
sold for $1 55. Trained skirts of white lawn to 
be worn under full-dress trains are” handsome 
enough to serve as outer skirts of house dresses for 
morning or afternoon wear. These have Span- 
ish flounces elaborately trimmed with insertion 
and pleated frills edged with Valenciennes. The 
novelty is to trim such skirts with open-worked 
insertion and edging in wheel and compass pat- 
terns. 





A novelty is a chemise and corset cover in 
one. ‘This garraent buttons on the shoulders, 
and has the front and back fully tucked, so that 
it fits the figure prettily. The top is finished 
with a feather-stitched band, and edged with an 
embroidered ruffle deep enough for a fraise. ‘This 
useful and pretty garment is made of percale, and 
costs $2 75 or $3. 

Corset covers retain their plain cuirass shape, 
with low round neck and. short sleeves. They 
are sold of percale, hand-made, with tiny scallop 
of needle-work, for $1 25; made similarly of 
linen, they are $2. Those embroidered in dainty 
fashion on the garment cost from $2 50 to $5. 
Trimmed with lace, the prices begin at $2 for 
percale covers. 

Dressing sacques are still made in the clumsy 
French shape, with straight front and back, as 
this best conceals the figure. They have straight 
hems below, and all ornament is confined to the 
front, cuffs, and collar. Row upon row and 
cluster after cluster of extremely fine tucks, done 
by hand, trim the entire front. If more orna- 
ment is desired, vines or dots of embroidery are 
added between the tucks. Some are tucked 
only in yoke shape, but the preference is for 
trimming the whole length of the garment. Per- 
cale softly finished and linen are used for these; 
sheer transparent fabrics do not answer the pur- 
pose of these toilette wraps. Some are so hand- 
somely made that ladies venture outside of their 
chambers in them, and.wear them to breakfast 
with white muslin or black silk skirts. The 
Byron and English collars are both used. Shirt 
sleeves with fullness gathered in the cuff are 
preferred, but coat-sleeves are sometimes made 
to order. The prices begin as low as $1 25, and 
extend to $12. Those at $3 are beautifully 
wrought and tucked. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. ArNoLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; A. T. 
Stewart & Co.; and Euricu & Co, 





PERSONAL. 


Tue editor of the New York Times—former] 
on the staff of the London T7imes—writes as fol- 
lows of Mr. DELang, the editor of the latter 
journal: ‘It does not become any journalist to 
utter a single disrespectful word of Mr. DELANE. 
He is a man in whom we all ought to take a just 
and hearty pride—an utterly fearless and incor- 
ruptible man, with a knowledge of public life 
and of eminent men of all lands such as no 
other living journalist has ever had the means 
of ocarapay gifted with qualifications for his 
calling to a degree which is now almost unknown 
in journalism, and with a capacity for hard work 
such as would astound the easy-going editors 
and trashy writers of the present day. After a 
long night’s work—extending from nine or ten 
at night till five o’clock the next morning—he 
will turn to and write two or three score of let- 
ters, and then look fresher and healthier than 
half the young men who are now crowding into 
newspaper Offices from milliners’ stores and law- 

ers’ offices. And this enormous labor he has 

ept up for thirty-four years, never shirking his 
post or neglecting a duty. is memory is pro- 
digious, and his penetration and-insight and un- 
wearied application would long ago have raised 
him to the highest post in the legal profession 
had he followed it after he was called to the 
bar. Aneminently fairand upright man; severe 
in discipline, but always just; getting all the 
work out of his subordinates that they can pos- 
sibly perform, but at the same time treating 
them in such a way as to win their highest ad- 
miration and lasting affection; quick to discern 
merit and to put it to the best uses; ever ready 
to peor the young man just entering upon 
life—such is Mr. DELANE, at whom the new 
style of English journalist seems to think it a 
brave and manly thing to fling mud.” 

—Probably the highest-toned fiddle over which 
the pleasant bow was ever drawn is a violin 
known as the “ Emperor,” one of the finest ever 
made by Strapivarivus. This has recently been 
sold in England for $3000. It was made 160 
years ago. . 

—This pleasant incident is related of the late 
Count de Rémusat: When he became minister, 
‘* George Sand’’ called on his wife to solicit her 
influence on behalf of a very clever but unknown 
artist who was on the verge of want. Madame 
De Rémusart did better; she drove at once with 
‘George Sand”’ to the residence of the unfor- 
tunate artist, and —— one of his pictures at 
a fancy price fixed by herself. The picture was 
much admired, orders arrived at the young man’s 
studio, and it is thus that THzEoporE Rousseau 
was not only discovered, but saved. 

—THACKERAY must have read some of Dio 
Lewis's books. He said one day: ‘The inti- 
macy begotten over a wine-bottle has no heart. 
I never knew a good feeling to come from it, or 
any honest friendship made by it. It only en- 
tices men and ruins them.” 

—It is understood that Mrs. CoarLes K1nGs- 
LEY will have the next vacant set of rooms at 
Hampton Court Palace. There are several names 
before hers on the list, but consigering that she 
has to leave her two homes of Westminster and 
Eversley, the Queen will probably grant the fa- 
vor. It is understood that Canon K. left many 
fugitive essays, which will be published during 
the autumn. 

—Rocuerort is becoming a bore. He has 
been obliged to suspend the publication of his 

nterne at Geneva on account of its extremely 
small circulation. He now announces in large 
posters that he will publish a novel of contem- 
porary manners, cheerfully_entitled Les Dépravés. 

—For once the bicycle has been utilized in an 
emergency. A young Mr. EversTep, of Arundel, 
England, who is an expert on the vehicle, under- 
took a run to Littlehampton on a Sunday morn- 
ing to summon the engine companies to a fire. 
He accomplished the journey of four miles in 
twenty minutes, and within about forty minutes 
of that time the Littlehampton fire brigade was 
at Arundel. .Mr. Everstep will never shed a 
tear for the time spent in mastering the fore- 
and-aft sulky. 

—At the late anniversary dinner of the London 
Satay 20d Press Fund the oratorical efforts of 
Dean STANLEY and other speakers were not only 
exceptionally good, but the musical part of the 
festivity was excellent. The latter was under 





the direction of Sir Jutivs Bewepricr, and in- 
cluded the names of Madame Marie Roz, Mile. 
RISARELLI, Mile. De Meric Lasiacue, M. Ca- 
POUL (of her Majesty’s Opera, with Mr. Mapue- 
son’s permission), and of Mrs. SteRLINe, Miss 
May Moss (an American soprano of promise, a 
pupil of Dr. Hitier, of Cologne), Mr. SHake- 
SPEARE, the new tenor, Signor FepgEricr, and 
Herr WERRENRATH, the Danish tenor, besides 
Signor Martucct, the Italian pianist. 

—The French Academy have ordered a bust 
of the late Count de Rémusat to be placed be- 
tween those of Guizor and De Brogiiz. Among 
the count’s papers has been discovered a curious 
unpublished work entitled Héloise et Abelard, 
containing the various incidents connected with 
the loves of that infatuated couple. 

—Liszt, the pianist, who has lately been the 
guest of the King of Holland at Loo (where they 
were not at all whist), has received an order of 
distinction, and a writing-desk worth 24,000 
marks, as proofs of the esteem of his royal host. 

—Miss Etta Dietz, formerly of this city, has 
recently achieved not only a decided success on 
the stage in London, but has distinguished her- 
self in a higher capacity—as an author and as a 
composer of music. She lately assisted at an 
entertainment given in behalf of Miss Emity 
FalTHFULL’s Industrial and Educational Bureau, 
in St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, London, 
where the programme included a little comedy 
called ‘‘ Lessons in Harmony,”’ adapted from the 
French by Miss Dietz, who played the principal 
character, and introduced, among other songs 
of her own composition, settings of ‘* Chaste- 
lard’s Song,” by A. C. SWINBURNE, and some 
verses from the laureate’s idyl, “Gareth and 
Lynette.” : 

—The Rey. Dr. Fizxp writes to the Hwangelist, 
from London, that he has been to hear Mr. 
Moopy; ‘but did not hear a single brilliant 
flash, but there was the impressiveness of a man 
who was too much in earnest to care for flowers 
of rhetoric, whose heart was in his work, and 
who, intent on that alone, spoke with the ut- 
most simplicity and plainness. His power is 
not in any extraordinary gift of speech, but in 
pay J Christian work. One would suppose 
that this long-continued labor would break him 
down, but, on the contrary, he seems to thrive 
upon it, and has grown stout and burly as any 
Englishman, and seems ready for many more 
ee 

—The Rev. J. 8. C. ApBort, speaking of the 
early days of Mr. LONGFELLOw, says: ‘‘ He was 
a diligent and excellent scholar in all the branch- 
es of collegiate education. But he greatly ex- 
celled in the classics and in general literature, 
As I now recall the scenes of half a century ago, 
I do not recollect that he manifested any taste 
for gunning or fishing or any college sports. 
Still he was very different from his classmate 
HawTHORNE. He was not enveloped in any at- 
mosphere of mystery. He was ever ready to 
take an active part in all discussions and con- 
versations. He was universally loved and re- 
spected, and mingled with his fellow-students 
as one of them.” 

—Mr. JoHN BrouGHaM, most versatile and 
genial of men, is industriously at work on his 
autobiography. He means it to be the best of 
all his intellectual efforts. 

—Mr. Peter Corres, of Brooklyn, died on the 
30th June, in the ninety-ninth year of his age. 
He was born in Peekskill, and at an early age 
entered the United States navy. He followed 
the sea for nearly thirty years, and then entered 
the service of the Union Ferry Company, then 
just starting. With Ropert Fuitron Mr. Cor- 
FEE navigated the first steam ferry-boat across 
the East River, and for several years was a pilot 
on the boats plying between New York and 
Brooklyn. As age grew upon him Mr. Corres 
became incapacitated for active duty, and for the 
past few years held the position of nominal su- 
perintendent. 

—The young Prince Imperial has thus far, at 
school and elsewhere, fairly fought his way, and 
won the reputation of a sensible and manly fel- 
low. The following anecdote, which has the 
merit of being true, is taken from an English 
paper: “ A few days ago Dr. RusseLt ReyNo_ps 
was being driven in a four-wheeled cab from 
Charlton Station, near Blackheath. The horse 
became restive and ran away, and the position 
of affairs was critical, for not far off there was a 
precipitous unprotected bank. Over this the 
animal would certainly have plunged had not 
its progress been stopped by the young Prince 
Louis NAPOLEON, who, happening to be close 
by, sprang forward; seized the horse by the 
head, and pulled him up. The prince, who was 
dragged along the muddy road for a considera- 
ble distance, was not recognized by the gentle- 
man whose life he had thus gallantly saved at 
the risk of losing his own, and when asked for 
his name, replied—without, however, giving it 
—that he was very glad to have been of some 
service, and that doubtless they would meet 
again.’ : 

—Mr. Frank Moors, editor of The Rebellion 
Record, is collecting material for The Ballad His- 
tory of the American Revolution. It will contain 
appropriate illustrations from old caricatures, 
etc., ete. 

—The Sultan of Zanzibar, now on a visit to 
London, where he is much féted, has a sister, of 
whom this little romance is told: ‘‘ When quite 
a girl, a young German, a clerk in a merchant's 
house at Zanzibar, managed, in spite of the re- 
straints to which women are subjected in the 
East, to win her affections. In order to be 
united to him she escaped to Aden, and there 
she was married to her lover, and was also bap- 
tized. The brother of the present Seyyid was 
then on the throne, and he and her other rela- 
tives were, of course, incensed at her elopement, 
at her change of religion and her marriage to a 
Christian, and wholly disowned her. She ac- 
companied her husband to Europe, and they re- 
sided at Hamburg till he met with an accident, 
about 1870, which caused his death. His widow, 
who had become a highly educated and accom- 
plished woman, removed to Dresden for the ed- 
ucation of her children. Her noble character, 
her beauty, and her romantic history have at- 
tracted the attention of many people of influ- 
ence in Germany, including, we understand, 
some members of the imperial family, and when 
the Seyyid’s visit to England was arranged it 
was felt that an opportunity was presented for 
effecting a reconciliation between her and the 
brother from whom she has been so long es- 
tranged. With a view to this she has come over 
to London, and is at present staying in the house 
of a well-known member of Parliament.’ 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Fig. 1.—Borper ror Basxets.—Cross Sritcu 
EMBROIDERY. 


Description of Symbols: ® Black; ® Blue; 
& Red; @ Green; © Maize; ! White. 


Borders for Baskets.—Cross Stitch 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Turse borders are worked with zephyr 
worsted and filling silk on canvas in the 
colors given in the descrip- 
tion of symbols. 


Tidy.—Application of 
Swiss Muslin Flowers 
on Tulle.—Figs. 1-4. 


Tue foundation of this tidy 
is of Brussels tulle, and the 
application is of Swiss mus- 
lin. To make the tidy, trans- 
fer the design given in full 
size by Fig. 27, Supplement, 
to linen, baste a piece of 
Brussels tulle of correspond- 
ing size on the linen founda- 
tion, and fasten the flowers 
and leaves of Swiss muslin, 
which have first been worked 
as shown by Figs. 3 and 4, 
on the foundation, observing 
Fig. 1, which shows the tidy 
in reduced size. To work 
the flowers and leaves, cut of Swiss muslin 
straight strips of the requisite length, and an 
inch and a quarter wide, fold them together 
fourfold, and darn them with a thread as shown 
by Fig. 2. Then draw the thread tight, form- 
ing the flowers, buds, and leaves, as shown 
by Fig. 1. Sew the flowers, buds, and leaves 
again through the middle from the wrong 
side and on the inner points, observing Fig. 4, 
and fasten the thread. Fig. 3 shows the cen- 
tre of a large flower in full size. To complete 
the flower, form a larger ring of a strip of Swiss 
muslin folded in a similar manner, and fasten it 





Vig. 2. on the foundation so that the small ring covers the 

Deratt seam made by setting on the large ring. Having 

A ome fastened all the flowers, buds, and leaves on the 
1G. 1. 


tulle with invisible stitches, as shov.n by Fig. 1, 
work the stems with fine guipure cord, edge the 
eyelet-holes with similar cord, and fasten the lat- 
ter with stitches of fine thread. Work the lace stitches as shown 
by the illustration. Finally, border the outer edge of the tidy 


Fou. Size. 


with a strip of Swiss muslin gathered as shown by the illustration 
Fig. 2, which gives a full-sized section of the frill, both before 
and after gathering. f 


Embroidered Work-Basket, 
Figs. 1 and 














See illustrations on page 493. 

Tue frame of this basket is 
made of varnished black 
rattan. The basket 
rests on four feet, and 
is furnished with 
handles, which 
are wound 
with red silk 
cord fur- 


Fig. 1.—Crioax For Girt 
rrom 6 To 8 Years op. 


Bacx.—(See Fig. 3.] YEARS OLD. 


tion see Supplement, 


eee Supplement, No. L, 
Figs. 1-5. No. IL, Figs. 6-9. 


ies. 1 





Fig. 2.—Dress ror Fig. 3.—Cioak For Girt 
Cuttp From 4 T06 From 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 
Front.—{See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description For pattern and descrip- | For pattern and description 


fee "a No. L, 
igs. 1-5. 


[Juty 31, 1875, 
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Fig. 1.—Tipy.—Apprication or Swiss Musiix Flowers 
on Tutie.—[See Figs. 2-4.] 
For design see Supplement, No. VIIL, Fig. 27. 


nished on the ends with tassels of red silk. On the inside of the 
basket are fastened pieces of card-board, which are covered with 


écru silk on the outside and with red satin on the inside; the | 


latter should previously have been thinly interlined with wadding 
and quilted in diamonds, 
trimmed with embroidery, the design of which is given in full 
size by Fig. 2. ‘To work the embroidery, transfer the design to 
the material, work the poppies with red saddler’s silk in dove- 
tailed satin stitch, the corn-flowers with blue, and the asters with 
white, silk in satin stitch, and the stamens with yellow silk in 
knotted stitch. ‘The ears are worked with split straw in satin 
and half-polka stitch. ‘The buds, leaves, and sprays are worked 
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Girt From 15 To 
17 Years oLp. 
For pattern and descrip- For description see 


tion see Supplement, Supplement. 
No, IIL, Figs. 10-13. . 


Soy From 2 To 4 
YEARS OLD. 


The front and back of the basket are | 






Fig. 4.—Dress ror Fig. 5.—Dress ror Fig. 6.—Dress ror Fig. 7.—Suir ror 
Boy rrom 4 To 6 


For pattern and descrip- For description see 
tion see Supplement 
No. IV., 
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Fig. 2.—Borprr ror Baskets.—Cross Sritcu 
EMBROIDERY. 

Description of Symbols: & ist (darkest), © 2d (light- 

est), Red; @ ist (darkest), © 2d (lightest), Blue; 

Maize (silk); | White; ® Black. 


with green and brown silk in satin and half- 
polka stitch and in point Russe. The seams 
made by setting on the embroidery and the 
quilting are covered with red silk gimp. 


Embroidered Tab for Lamp-Mats. 
See illustration on page 493. 

Tuts tab is suitable for trimming lamp- 
mats (see lamp-mat on page 316, Bazar No, 
20, Vol. VIII.), and is worked on white or 
gray cloth pinked out all 
around in satin, half- 
polka, and knotted stitch. 
For the fuchsia use red 
shaded saddler’s silk, 
and for the forget-me- 
nots use blue saddler’s 
silk, and work the leaves 
and stems with green 
silk. Edge the design 
with gold cord, which is 
sewed on with black silk. 


Border for Baskets. 
Bead Embroidery. 
See illustration on p. 493. 

Tuts border is worked on canvas with 
different kinds of beads in the colors given 
in the description of symbols, 





Fig. 3.—Crentre 
or FLOWER FOR 
Tipy, Fie. 1. 
Fou. S1zez. 


Edging for Lingerie.—Serpentine 
Braid and Crochet. 
See illustration on page 493. 
Tuts edging is worked with serpentine 
braid and twisted crochet cotton, No. 40, 
as follows: Ist round.—* 8 ste. (short 
treble crochet) on the extremity of the 
next point of the braid, 1 ch. (chain stitch), L 
de. (double crochet) on the next point, 7 ch., 1 de. on the first 
of the 7 ch., 1 de. on the same point on which 1 de. has already 
been crocheted, 1 ch., and repeat from *. 2d round.—»x 1 se. 
(single crochet) on the vein between the middle 2 of the next 
8 stc. in the preceding round, 2 ste. on the next 7 ch., five times 
alternately 1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first 
of these), 2 stc. on the same 7 ch. on which 2 ste. have already 
been crocheted; repeat from *. 38d round (on the other side 
of the braid).— * 1 se. on the extremity of the next. point, 3 ch., 
1 ste. on the same point at a distance of an eighth of an inch 
from the next hollow of the braid, only half finishing the stc. 
however, 1 de. on the braid an eighth of 
an inch back of the next hollow, work- 
ing off the upper veins, not sepa- 
rately, but together with the free 
veins of the ste. worked pre- 
viously, 3 ch., and repeat 

from *. 4th round. 
— Always alternate- 
ly 1 de, on the 
next stitch in 
the preced- 





Fig. 4.—Crentre 
oF FLower FoR 
Tipy, Fie. 1. 
Wronc Sipe. 

, Furr Size. 


Fig. 8.—Dress ror 
Girt From 5 To 7 
YEARS OLD. 


Por description see 
Supplement. 


Boy From 6 To 8 
YEARS OLD. YEARS OLD. 


Lmagr ity Supplement. 


Fies. 1-8.—SUITS FOR CHILDREN FROM 2 TO 17 YEARS OLD. 
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ing round, 3 ch., and pass over 
three stitches, 


Embroidered Work-Basket, 
Figs. 1-3. 


Tnis round basket is composed 
of bamboo sticks, furnished with 
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EMBROIDERED TAB FOR 
Lamp-Marts. 










forth from one outline to another, 
and cover it evenly with button-hole 
stitches. For all the outlines of the 
design figures sew a coarse twisted 
thread of cotton (tatting cotton) or 
fine guipure cord on the material 
with close overhand stitches ; in do- 
ing this always work in a slanting 

















Borver For Baskets.—BEAD 
EMBROIDERY. 
—— of Symbole: 8 Bine; 
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InsERTION FOR LINGERIE.—WHITE EMBROIDERY. 


handles of thick cane, 
and ornamented with em- 
broidery. The bottom 
measures ten inches in 
pee diameter, and the rim is 
/ i ie fi bat acl HTT dh \ \ four inches high. Fig. 2 
‘ alii gives a section of the de- 
' | tH HH) sign for the bottom, and 
| | HH 4 6 Fig. 3 gives a section of 
A 
if | 


the design for the border 
on the rim of the basket, 
The embroidery is work- 
ed on a foundation of 
gray cloth, The 
application is of 
light gray silk 
and white 
cloth, and ¢ 

is edged i! { \ 
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Fig. 1.—LEmpBrorperep Work-Baskert. " 
[See Figs. 2 and 3.} y \ \ 

4 Se, " t Nal ™ynrppreeert? 

in satin, lialf-polka, and chain stitch i , 

with gray saddler’s silk in sever- ; 

al shades, as shown by the illus- 

trations. ‘The point Russe and 


knotted stitches are worked BL, 
Z 





Fie. 1. 


: / | \ - Tie 
with black saddler’s silk and yf SS / LA AGLI 


gold thread. The cloth for the 
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border on 
the rim of the 
basket is pinked 
on the edge. 


Insertions for Lin- 


gerie.—Genoese 
Embroidery. 


Basket, Fie. 1. 


Fig. 2.—Sectrion or Destan ror Botrom or WorxK- Cross Stitch Em- 





Crystal; ® Steel; G Gold; - Chalk. 








BorpDER For TaBie-Betis, THERMOMETER STANDS, AND 
Wartcu-Casres.—Cross Stitcn Emprorpery. 


Description of Symbols: 8 Black; |! White; © Maize; & Blue; & Li 
Brown ; & ist (darkest), ® 2d (lightest), Red. 
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direction, inserting the needle 
rather deep in the material, and 
at the same time forming the 
small loops. Next work the lace 
stitches with fine 
thread. Having fin- 
ished the embroidery, 
cut away the material 
between the design 
figures on the 

wrong side, as 
shown by the 

illustrations. 






















Fig. 1.—EmpromwrrRen Work-BaskeFt. 
[See Fig. 2.] 

Insertion for Lingerie.—White 
Nf Embroidery. 

Tus insertion, which trims 
lingerie tastefully, is worked 
on batiste, nansook, or fine lin- 
en in satin and half-polkastiteh 
with fine embroidery cotton, 









Border for 

Table-Bells, Ther- 
mometer Stands, 
and Watch-Cases. 


broidery. 


















Figs. 1 and 2. 

Work the embroid- 
ery on nansook, batiste, 
or fine linen. Having 
transferred the designs 
to the material, run the 
outlines with medium- 
sized embroidery cotton, 
and for the bars stretch 








Fig. 1.—Iysertion ror Lixcerte. 
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the thread back and Eperyve ror Lixncrrie.—Serrentine Brarp axnp Crocuer. 


Tus border is work- 
ed on canvas” with 
zephyr worsted or fill- 
ing silk in the colors 
given in the description 
of symbols. ‘The col- 
ors can be varied to suit 
the taste, care being 
taken to combine them 
harmoniously. 
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Genorse Emprorpery, Fig. 3.—Srction or Borper or Rm or Work-Basket, Fie, 





ig. 2.—Insertion For Linoerte. 
Genorse EMBROIDERY, 
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FLOWERS. 


Frowrrs! Fairy Elsie wooeth the fields 
When they bloom in the glory of spring; 
Hark to the patter of deft little feet, 

Covet the chains woven daintily sweet, 
Where her voice through the copse doth ring. 


Flowers! Truest Elsie is older now, 

And a stream-girt garden she tends; 
Happy the buds secure in her care, 
Winsomely nurtured by thought most rare; 
For an angel over them bends. 


Flowers! Bright Elsie filleth her home 
With her paradisa! store ; 

Splendor-robed courtiers from earth's domain 
Come in a heaven-illumined train, 

And, homage-entranced, adore. 


Flowers! Purest Elsie goes into the world, 
Queen of the ball and of song; 

Her floral darlings her temples wreathe, 
Blessings around her brow they breathe, 
As marvelers whispering throng. 


Flowers! My Elsie beside me stands, 
Veiled in bridal-shimmering light; 
Diamonds tendril her coronet, 

And her aureate tresses in sweetest thrall 
With the spray of the stars is dight. 

* . * . * * . 
Flowers! Ah, my Elsie lies motionless, 
And the noblest of blooms are nigh ; 
Their incense upwingeth by night and day, 
Till earth must be laid in its kindred clay, 
For my blossom hath come to die. 


Flowers! Yet my flowers are withered and pale 
(And my loss is the signet of gain 7) ; 

Stricken I faint for my wilderness rose 

(No more shall her petals hope’s dew disclose) ; 
Must I writhe in immensurate pain? 


Flowers! The church keeps high festival, 

And the sick man lingers to gaze: 

Wondrous the wealth of adorning design ; 

But I think of last year, of a hand that was mine, 
When she decked for the Easter-tide praise. 


Flowers! They enjewel the chancel deep, 

And I yearned for their clusters fair ; 

But the mind in weird memories drifteth apace, 
Again bow the flowers o’er the perishing face, 
And the odor of Death seems there. 


Flowers! But my flower shall vivify 

In the perfume of holiest bliss; 

And I catch the rippling wavelets of balm, 

And I feel in His realm nanght marreth the charm, 
Or fadeth the leaves we kiss. 





(Continued from No. 29, page 462.) 
HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. 
Bry MISS BRADDON, 

Author of “ Lost for Love,” “ A Strange World,” “To 


the Bitter End,” “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” “The 
Lovels of Arden,” “ Aurora Floyd,” etc. 





CHAPTER XXVIL 


“Your beauty is no beanty to him now: 
A common chance—right well I know it—palled; 
For I know men: nor will win him Tack, 
For the man’s love once gone never returns. 


* + * . * * 7 

Why droope my Celia? 

Thou hast, in piace of a base husband, found 

A worthy lover!” 

Monpay morning brings the letter which has 
been traveling to and fro since Friday—not a 
long letter or an altogether satisfactory one, but 
a letter of explanation. in some sort, written as 
if every word had been wrung out of the writer 
unwillingly. 


** You will blame me, dearest, I fear, for the 
step I am taking,” writes Herman, after a simple 
announcement of his determination ; ‘‘ but I have 
reasons—reasons of a purely business nature— 
which render the act a wise one. First and fore- 
most, I shall make more money in a few weeks 
than I could earn at home, Secondly, I find 
myself in actual need of change of scene and oc- 
cupation. My pen flags, my work grows dis- 
tasteful tome. I want the revivifying influence 
of active life. 

**I am sorry to say we have not been doing 
so well this year as I could have wished. The 
house and stable have run away with more mon- 
ey than I have been able to earn, and we are 
deeper in debt than I was at all aware of till I 
held a little review of matters the other day. 
However, we shall tide on somehow, no doubt. 
Mrs. Brandreth will remit you my share of her 
profits weekly while I am away; and although 
the business is not particularly good at this time 
of year, there will be no doubt enough money to 
enable you to carry on the war in my absence. 
I do not know exactly when she means to close 
the theatre, but I imagine the season will last 
some time longer. When I come back we will 
take counsel together, and plan some kind of re- 
trenchment. We might let our house furnished, 
and live abroad for a year or two. We can at 
any rate get rid of the carriage and horses as 
you proposed. Of course the world will say I 
have lost my hold upon the public, and that my 
last books have been failures. I must resign 
myself to that. After all, what the world says 
of a man never yet made his finger ache. But 
how many a heart-ache the slave of opinion gives 
himself! 

**it will be wisest, and in every way best, for 
you to remain at the Priory while I am away, 
dearest. You will be safe there from all possi- 
bility of annoyance from importunate creditors, 
should any of mine take it into their heads to be 
importenate, which I do not anticipate. The 
squiré and Ruth will be delighted to have you, 
the little one will wax fat and strong, gnd you 
will be happy among your native hills and your 
faithful old i , to say nothing of your 
dear Mr. Petherick. I shall be happy in know- 
ing that your life is sheltered and serene. 

** You shall hear from me, dearest, as often as 
possible, and the Day Siar will give you a de- 
tailed account of my adventures. I shall take 





care that it is sent you regularly. This struggle 
is more deadly, more appalling, than I can tell 
you. How small our petty troubles and money 
difficulties appear before this conflict of two great 
nations, one of which must pay the cost of this 
hideous raree-show ! 

**God bless you, dear one, and remember that 
near or far, absent or present, I am ever your 
fond and faithful husband, 

‘* Herman WESTRAY.” 


There is comfort in the letter, for it breathes 
unchanged affection, and that vague fear which 
has afflicted Editha in the last two days—the 
fear that she has suffered some lessening of her 
husband's love—is banished. Money difficulties 
are light as thistle-down in the faithful wife’s 
mind. If their need of help were more desper- 
ate than she supposes it can be, papa and Ruth 
would help them. ‘There is a home always for 
them at Lochwithian. Her own little income— 
in a worldly woman’s estimation barely enough 
to pay the dress-maker—is a barrier between 
them and want. She will welcome poverty if 
it brings about a change in their mode of exist- 
ence—obliges Herman to dispense with clubs 
and evening parties, reconciles him perhaps to 
Welsh retirement; that pretty house and gar- 
den on the side of the hill, the water-fall sound- 
ing his evening lullaby, the sky-lark’s glad caril- 
lon awakening him at morn. 

She answers her husband's letter lovingly, du- 
tifully ; breathes not a word of reproach, dwells 
not upon her own griefs, or the sharp pang of 
disappointment which made her coming home so 
bitter, 

**T should have staid at Lochwithian had 
your letter reached me in time, dear Herman,” 
she writes, after tenderest entreaties that he will 
be careful of his precious person, run no risk 
that can possibly be avoided, shun damp beds 
and shot and shell; ‘‘ but as I have returned I 
shall remain here, and see what I can do in my 
small way toward the lessening of our household 
expenses. I have given Files a month’s wages 
and sent her about her business, for I have dis- 
covered that she is a most extravagant person, 
and has been cheating us systematically all along. 
She was quite indignant at having to go, and 
said she had worked like a galley-slave for us. 
Selina has told me an immense deal about her, 
which if true is most shocking, and it is a pity 
Selina had not the courage to tell me while Files 
was with us. Mary Ann I have also dispatched, 
as we can manage very well without a parlor- 
maid, especially if we give fewer dinner parties 
in future. ‘The horses and carriages you will of 
course sell directly you come home. Believe 
me I shall not feel the loss of them. Nothing 
would delight me so much as to let our house 
and live near papa and Ruth for a year or two; 
but if the idea of life among our hills is disagree- 
able to you, I should be quite resigned to living 
abroad; indeed, you know that I have traveled 
so little that a Continental life would have all the 
charm of novelty forme. ‘The narrowing of our 
circumstances would not distress me in the least, 
dearest, did I not fear—no, I will be candid, and 
say did I not know—that my careless house- 
keeping has impoverished you. I have trusted 
too much to strange servants, believing that 
they would be as honest as the dear good creat- 
ures who have lived half their lives at the Pri- 
ory. Ruth has opened my eyes to my folly, and 
1 mean to be a much better housekeeper in fu- 
ture. She has found me a good honest girl as 
cook, and I hope when you return you will find 
our expenditure considerably reduced.” 

Thus cheerily, affectionately, dutifully, writes 
the wife, without one complaint of the loneliness 
which weighs very heavily upon her in these 
bright autumn days, when every one—including 
the baker's wife and children and the butcher's 
small family—is deserting dusty Fulham for 
shingly beaches and fair stretches of golden sand 
upon the southeastern coast. Very long are the 
days at Bridge End House, despite Mrs. West- 
ray’s endeavors to find respite and forgetfulness 
from her favorite authors in Herman’s study, 
where she dusts every book, and arranges every 
knickknack with loving care. Even that inex- 
haustible delight, the baby, palls upon her a lit- 
tle in these long days. ‘There are moments when 
her spirits are not in tune with that glad young 
babbler, when she has not vitality enough to be 
a horse, or an elephant, or a wolf, as the exigen- 
cies of the game demand; when she lacks even 
power to tell that elementary story of the boy 
who was naughty and rebelled against his nurse, 
or the boy who was good and was largely re- 
warded with sponge-cake. 

Thinking of Herman, fearing for Herman, 
wondering about Herman, fill her empty days. 
She will not drive in the Park, for she has an 
uncomfortablé feeling that the carriage belongs 
rather to her husband's creditors than to herself, 
and that she has no right to the enjoyment of 
it; she fancies that angry tradesmen may point 
at her as she passes by with her high-stepping 
horses, shining golden-bay in the autumn sun- 
light. Even the house accounts have fallen into 
arrear within the last few months. Weekly 
payments have been superseded by occasional 
checks on account, and the result of this sys- 
tem is a heavy balance against Mr. Westray in 
the books of butcher and grocer, dairyman and 
baker, to say nothing of the corn-merchant, who 
has been rather troublesome of late, and who 
has called more than once to inquire when Mr. 
Westray will be home. 

On the last of these visits, as he puts his ques- 
tion in a loud and angry tone, the study door 
opens, and Editha appears, pale and anxious- 
looking. ‘That sweet sad face is not a re-assur- 
ing countenance for a creditor to behold. 

“* Mr. Westray will be home in a few weeks at 
latest, Mr. Mincer,” she says, quietly. “I am 
sorry you should have to wait for your money.” 

** So am T, ma’am,” answers the man, gloomi- 





ly, but in a less savage tone than he had used to 
the maid just now. ‘‘I’ve got a heavy bill to 
make up, and I want Mr. Westray’s money for 
it. I thought I was safe enough in letting his 
account run—that my money was as good as if 
it was in the bank. But money in the bank’s 
no use if you can’t get it when you want it. 
That's where it is, you see, ma’am. Your coach- 
man sends round to me for two quarter of oats 
and half a load of hay this morning, as cool as 
you please ; but I ain’t a-going to supply nothink 
more without the money.” 

“You shall have the money, then, Mr. Min- 
cer. The horses must be fed while we have 
them. You shall be paid ready money for every 
thing in future. If you'll send me a bill with the 
things that my coachman ordered it shall be paid 
on delivery.” 

** Well, ma’am, you can’t say fairer than that,” 
replies the corn-merchant, softened if not satis- 
fied. ‘* But I should be very glad of fifty pound 
on account to help meet that bill. Jy creditors 
won't wait.” 

Home without Herman, and with this shadow 
of debt hanging over it like a pall, is home no 
longer. Editha’s spirits sink to their lowest ebb. 
She is full of fears for Herman in the present. 
Cheerily as she writes to him she is not without 
fear for him in the future. She knows not what 
ruin may be descending upon him, what power 
exasperated creditors may have to assail and in- 
jure him, what disgrace insolvency may not in- 
volve—his honor, his good name, perhaps, for- 
ever forfeited by the imprudence of the last two 

ears. 

Of poverty in the abstract this fond wife has 
no terror. She can fancy no lot sweeter than 
humble fortune with the man she loves—an ex- 
istence narrowed by narrow means to simplest 
domesticity ; a life spent among the hills and 
woods and quiet villages of Wales, far from all 
that makes life costly. But the shame of debts 
unpaid is horrible to her mind. That brief in- 
terview with the disappointed corn-merchant 
was sharpest agony. 

Her two servants, the nurse-maid Jane and 
house-maid Selina, behave very well at this junct- 
ure, as servants generally do in time of trouble. 
They know that a cloud lowers upon the house, 
and are curiously gentle and sympathetic, com- 
passionating the young mistress who has never 
spoken an unkind word to them, and secretly 
angry with their master for his absence in this 
time of embarrassment. Selina even deigns to 
keep the kitchen clean unassisted by a char- 
woman. 

So time slips on for ten days. Herman’s let- 
ters appear almost daily in the Day Star, full 
of life and sparkle, graphic description, and 
sharp observation, which delight the readers of 
the great journal. Editha reads them with 
tears in her eyes. How clever he is! what 
vigor, what vivacity in his writing! And how 
happy he seems amidst the bustle and excite- 
ment of war—how unconscious of danger, how 
indifferent to deprivation ! s 

Ten days, which seem like ten weeks. Editha 
has hardly stirred from the house since her Sun- 
day afternoon call at Mrs. Bravdreth’s. A little 
walk in the garden with baby is her only exer- 
cise. The leaves are beginning to change color 
already; a few of the earliest fall across her path 
as she walks. Steamers crowded with happy 
Cockneys come aground in the twilight, or go 
puffing and panting triumphantly by, as if they 
never had got aground in their lives. The noble 
expanse of Thames mud has a melancholy look 
at low tide. The lights of Putney twinkle less 
cheerily than of old. Dismal hour betwixt day 
and night, when it is too light for lamps or can- 
dles, and the evening gray is peopled with sad- 
dest thoughts, 

It is in this dreary pause between light and 
darkness that the first note of ruin sounds in 
Editha’s ears. She is walking in the garden 
after her solitary tea-dinner, looking hopelessly 
at the darkening river, and thinking of the good 
days gone—the first spring and summer of her 
wedded life, when the world seemed full of joy. 
A stealthy-sounding footstep startles her, and 
she turns suddenly. It is only Selina, coming 
toward her with a cautious step and a scared ex- 
pression of countenance. 

**Oh, if you please, ma'am, there’s a gentle- 
man and a man wants to see you; and I'm afraid 
it’s something wrong, for they said something 
about taking possession of the place.” 

** What do you mean, Selina ?” 

** Well, I'm afraid, ma’am, they're something 
in the way of bailiffs. My last master but one 
was subject to bailiffs; they used to come in 
once in three months as regular as the water- 
rate; and these have azackly the same look. I 
don’t know whether it’s the cut of their clothes 
or the way they wears their ‘ats, but you may 
pretty well know ‘em any wheres.” - 

Editha has a vague idea that bailiffs are the 
bandogs of the fiend Debt, but hasn’t the faint- 
est notion as to the working of the institution. 

She goes quietly to meet her doom, whatever 
itsmay be. In the dining-room she finds a large 
and florid gentleman with a nose, a beard, two 
black side curls of the Newgate-knocker pattern, 
anda demonstrative watch-chain. This gentle- 
man is seated in an easy attitude on the corner 
of the dining-table. His humble companion 
stands aloof, hat in hand. The hat is greasy of 
aspect, and overflows with a large red cotton 
handkerchief. ‘This lowly follower of the dooms- 
man has a deprecatory expression of counte- 
nance, as of one accustomed to be despised— 
one to whom the process of being kicked out of 
doors is not positively unknown. 

The florid gentleman with the watch-chain is 
elaborately civil. He explains in a débonnaire 
way the motive of his intrusion. is a lit- 
tle bill of sale on Mr. Westray’s furniture—quite 
a friendly thing; but even between friends busi- 
ness is business. ‘The amount is eleven hundred 





and odd pounds, and in the event of Mrs. West- 
ray not being ready to pay that sum, the dé- 
bonnaire gentleman is here to take possession of 
the aforesaid furniture by his minion, the man 
with the sleek hat. 

“*T think it will be more agreeable for all par- 
ties for me to leave the man,” says the pleasant- 
spoken gentleman. ‘‘ It will give you and Mr. 
Westray time to look about you. You'll find 
Cruncher the quietest creature. Give him a corner 
to sit in—the back kitchen, or the scullery if you 
like; let him smoke his pipe; give him his vict- 
uals regular—he’s rather a heavy feeder, Crunch- 
er—and he'll be as happy as the day is long. 
There isn’t a more harmless fellow going. You 
won't know he’s in the house.” . 

The sheriff’s officer having thus inducted his 
representative, takes a gracious leave of Mrs. 
Westray, whose beauty has evidently impressed 
his sensitive nature. He lingers a little to ad- 
mire the Pompeian drawing-room, and is elabo- 
rately civil, with a shade of friendliness which 
offends Editha’s pride. She tells Selina to show 
the gentleman out in the midst of his panegyric 
on her taste in upholstery. 

‘* Pity to break up such a nice place,” he says; 
**but no doubt Mr. Westray will find it easy to 
settle this little affair. A gentleman so popular 
with the public can’t have much difficulty in find- 
ing a thousand or so. Nice thing that last play 
of his at the Frivolity! I went to see it three 
times. ‘That Mrs, Brandreth’s a stunner!” 

Editha turns her back upon the man with a 
shudder. She feels as if some particularly loath- 
some member of the snaky tribe had crawled 
into her once happy home, The door closes on 
the well-dressed executor of the law; but the 
humbler bandog remains, still standing meekly 
just inside the dining-room door, sleeking that 
oleaginous hat of his with his moist palm. 

‘*Oh, Selina, what are we to do?” exclaims 
Editha, hopelessly. If the officers of doom had 
come to convey her by water to her Majesty's 
Tower, to languish in some stony cell till she was 
brought out to die, she could feel no deeper de- 
spair. ‘What are we to do with that horrid 
man ?” she asks, piteously. 

‘* Lor, ma’am, you needn’t trouble about him,” 
replies Selina, cheeringly ; ‘‘leave him to me. 
They're manageable enough, poor things! I'll 
give him a bit of cold Irish stew for supper, and 
let him sit with me and Jane. He looks a harm- 
less creature, though he might be cleaner.” 

**T don’t suppose there is any harm in him,” 
says Editha, almost in tears; ‘‘ but to think of 
his being in the same house with baby!” 

Selina tells the law’s minion to follow her 
down stairs. She speaks to him sharply and 
authoritatively, as if he had been some dilapi- 
dated old person hired to clean the boots, and he 
obeys submissively, feeling himself very low down 
upon the social ladder. 

Editha goes up to the nursery, and has her 
boy’s crib brought down to her own room. The 
nurse can make up a bed for herself in the adja- 
cent dressing-room, so as to be close at hand. 
If that shabby old man lurking in the basement 
were a member of the vampire tribe, and likely 
to prowl up stairs after midnight intent on suck- 
ing her infant’s blood, Mrs, Westray could hard- 
ly dread him more than she does. She is a little 
more easy in her mind when young George Ed- 
ward’s crib is established beside her bed, the baby 
lips moving softly in placid sleep. With the door 
of her bedroom locked on the inside, and the 
nurse keeping guard in the dressing-room, she 
feels that her darling is safe. ‘This is her cita- 
del; here even debt can hardly assail her. 

She looks round at the bright pretty furniture 
with a sigh, To think that any one else—some 
low common man, perhaps—should hold a legal 
instrument giving him power to seize upon these 
things, to devastate this tasteful home, to send 
his grimy custodian into her house, to squat 
there toad-like till the law's delay be ended and 
the hour of ruin come! What is to be done? 
she asks herself by-and-by, when her spirits are 
a little calmer. That good girl Selina has 
brought her a cup of tea, and has comforted her 
with the assurance that the man in possession is 
a very good sort of person, and is making him- 
self agreeable down stairs. 

“*T’ve made him up a bed in the housekeeper’s 
room, ma'am; for I thought you wouldn’t like 
. have him up stairs,” says the thoughtful Se- 

na. 

‘* How good you are!” is all Editha can reply. 

‘**Lor, ma’am, I can’t bear to see you in trou- 
ble! Such a kind mistress as you've been, never 
interfering, nor nothing! I'm sure I should have 
upped and told you about Mrs. Files giving away 
the victuals if I'd thought you couldn't afford to 
be cheated ; but seeing you and master so care- 
less like, I fancied it didn’t matter. And it’s so 
unpleasant for one servant to tell upon another.” 

** You are a good girl, Selina, and I hope you'll 
stay with me wherever we go. We must be more 
careful in fature; for you see we are poor peo- 
ple. My income is a very small one, and your 
master has to work for his living.” 

‘** Writing books,” says Selina, with a dubious 
air; ‘‘that seems easy work enough as long as 
the thoughts come into your head. But it must 
make his hand ache holding the pen so long, I 
should think. I’ve often wondered Hie doesn’t 
have an amanuisance.” 

Trouble makes the kindly Selina a shade fa- 
miliar, but she means well, She runs down stairs 
to fetch nurse’s supper, that custodian of infancy 
being no more permitted to leave her sleeping 
charge than if she were set to watch an alembic 
in which carbon was crystallizing into diamond. 

Editha stands at the window looking at the 
moon-lit river—very beautiful now—muddy shore 
and tree and tower all glorified by the moon: 
She tries to think what is to be done—how money 
is to be found to pay this unknown creditor who 
holds dominion over her household treasures. 
To let the house furnished, or to remove the 
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furniture to a smaller and less expensive house, 
would be only retrenchment. But to see these 
goods and chattels taken forcible possession of 
by a creditor would mean ignominy. 

Upward of eleven hundred pounds! Can she 
ask cor father for such a sum? No, that is im- 
possible. She knows that the squire finds it as 
much as he can do to maintain that large house- 
hold at the Priory; to find money for repairs 
and necessary improvements; to keep his estate 
and all appertaining thereto in fit order, to be 
transferred by-and-by to his eldest son. He has 
to help his sons, who have large families and 
small professional incomes. No, pride and good 
feeling alike forbid any appeal to her father. 
She has married the husband of her choice; she 
has disappointed the squire’s dearest hopes by 
that marriage. Only the other day he spoke re- 
gretfully, reproachfully even, of her refusal of 
Vivian Hetheridge. No, she can not ask her fa- 
ther for eleven hundred pounds, even if there 
were any likelihood of his having such a sum at 
his disposal, Ruth’s income is like her own, 
something less than two hundred a year from 
tryist money under her mother’s settlement, not 
to be anticipated or disposed of ; so there can be 
no help from Ruth. These two people make Mrs, 
Westray’s little world. She has no one else to 
look to. ; 

** Perhaps Herman will be able to raise the 
money quite easily when he comes home,” she 
thinks, more hopefully. 

She writes him a long letter that night, telling 
him what has happened, and entreating him to 
return as soon as possible, She has thoughts 
of telegraphing to him, but on deliberation pre- 
fers the slower mode of a letter. A telegram 
with such unpleasant news might be too severe a 
shock. She would spare him pain if possible. 

The night drags itself through, sleepless for 
Editha. She lies broad awake thinking of these 
new difficulties—money difficulties, unknown to 
her hitherto. Morning comes with its garish 
light and the accustomed household sounds. She 
rises a little later than usual, too hopeless almost 
to face the day’s dull round. Baby has been 
crawling over her more or less since six o'clock, 
playing at wild beasts on the pillow, and making 
a lion’s den of the curtains. Selina brings her 
a cup of tea and the agreeable tidings that the 
** old gentleman” has slept very well, and has eat- 
en the best part of a half-quartern loaf for break- 
fast. 

Anon comes the excitement of baby’s bath, 
with various aquatic and acrobatic performances 
attendant thereupon, splashings and climbings 
and clamberings; baby’s breakfast, and then 
nurse and baby sally forth, baby enthroned in 
his perambulator for a promenade in the episco- 
pal garden. Editha is alone, and will be alone 
till baby’s dinner-time. She goes down to Her- 
man’s study, her chosen retreat, and tries to find 
solace in his books. 

She opens a volume of Sir Thomas Browne, 
and reads listlessly for a little while, and anon 
seeks comfort in one of Taylor's sermons. How 
calmly they philosophized, these sages of old, as 
if trouble or sorrow never came near them, save 
as a subject for meditation, a thesis to write upon! 
Did they ever know real heart-ache? she won- 
ders. ‘These meditators upon tombstones, these 
anatomizers of melancholy, or even this Jeremy 
Taylor, the most eloquent of all, who tries to phi- 
losophize the sting out of sorrow and death. 
To-day, in her own depth of anguish, it seems 
to Editha as if these sages were chiefly intent 
on the exhibition of their learning and the state- 
ly march of their sentences. 

** Let me read some one who has suffered,” 
she says, impatiently, closing Burton’s famous 
treatise—one of the books that always lies on 
Herman’s writing-table side by side with Mon- 
taigne and La Bruyére—and taking down Charles 
Lamb. The tenderness, the bright humor, soothe 
her. For nearly an hour she forgets her cares. 
How gayly he wrote, whose life was so full of 
sadness! what sweetness he drew from smallest 
pleasures! How exquisite his appreciation of 
those tranquil domestic joys, those subtle savors 
of household delight, which Coleridge has called 
the “‘infinitesimals of pleasurable thought and 
genial feeling!” Sweet Elia, the world gave thee 
80 little, and thou hast given the world so much! 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorrEsPonpDeENT. | 
The Baker Scandal.—The Seyyid of Zanzibar.—A new 
Method of Warfare.—Wicker Coffins.—The Price of 

a Song. 

S there is nothing in the British Parliament, 
the French Chamber of Deputies, or in your 
own House of Representatives so exciting and 
which causes so much interest as a “‘ personal 
explanation,” so in all social gossip there is 
nothing that awakens such interest as a ‘‘ scan- 
dal”—some example of individual misconduct. 
The interest is, of course, increased in proportion 
to the rank of the offender. All London:is at 
present shocked, but also immensely interested, 
in a misfortune of this kind. A certain military 
personage of the very highest professional repu- 
tation has thrown all his laurels, all his position, 
all his reputation, away by insulting a young lady 
in a railway carriage. 'To avoid his rudeness she 
was compelled to travel for five miles upon the 
step of the carriage, in view of many of the pas- 
sengers, but unfortunately out of sight and hear- 
ing of the guard. In America such a thing would 
be impossible, because of the arrangement of the 
train, but in this country not only is each car- 
riage separate, but the means of communication 
with the guard are very imperfect. In the pres- 
ent instance the handle of the bell was broken, 
and the young lady had no resource but to ven- 
ture her life in the manner above stated. She is 
a young person of family and position, I under- 





stand, and bears a character without stain.. The 
man—for “ officer and gentleman’ he can be 
called no longer—who thus disgraced himself 
had the name of being one of the first cavalry 
officers in England; he was Deputy Adjutant- 
General at Aldershot (our military pe Col- 
onel of the Tenth Hussars—the most ‘‘ crack” 
regiment in the service, and the Prince of Wales's 
own—as well as a personal friend of the heir- 
apparent. His name is Colonel Valentine Baker, 
brother of Sir Samuel Baker, the explorer. At 
present we know nothing except that this dis- 
graceful accusation has been preferred against 
him, and that he has been committed for trial, 
but bailed in the amount of £500. Whether 
he will forfeit his recognizances or stand his 
trial I do not know. But in any case such reck- 
less misconduct, involving as it does loss of ev- 
ery thing that-is and ought to be dear to-man, 
has scarcely ever been placed on record, 

The comparative isolation of passengers in our 
railways, I may here say for the benefit of those 
of your country-women who visit England, should 
make it incumbent upon all young ladies who 
travel alone to use the ‘‘ ladies’ carriage,” always 
provided for their convenience, or to take care 
to enter a carriage in which there is more than 
one occupant. 

Our visitor from Zanzibar appears to be a 
simple creature of good instincts, though very 
bigoted in his religion, and unhappily no one 
seems to know what his religion is. Not only is 
tobacco an abomination to him, but making any 
use of the sun seems to him to savor of irrever- 
ence. It is only with the utmost difficulty, and 
after many apologetic prayers, that he has been 
induced to be photographed. He prays so often 
and at such inconvenient times that it interferes 
with all his appointments and entertainments ; 
this, of course, excites ridicule among us Chris- 
tian folk. Still he seems at heart a good fellow. 
At the Horse Show the other day at the Alex- 
andra Park, seeing a little girl jostled by the 
crowd, he stepped forward and lifted her out 
of harm’s way. ‘The pleasantest sight he has 
seen in England, he says, was the Prince of 
Wales’s children, who were all introduced to him 
at Marlborough House, where he was ‘‘ bewil- 
dered with gratification.” The trustfulness with 
which these little darlings ‘* sat by me, an Arab, 
whom they had never seen before,” seems to have 
touched him profoundly, nor does it seem to have 
struck him that they were used to Arab crossing- 
sweepers. His remarks are as simple as those 
of children themselves. When taken to Brighton 
—or London super mare, as it is well called—he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, you told me this was a village, 
and yet there are more people in it than I ever 
saw in my life before.”” He gave some offense 
there by putting off a public appointment for two 
hours while he engaged in prayer at the Grand 
Hotel. When he heard that “‘ fine but no wind” 
had been the weather news flashed from Aden 
(so near his own dominions) within the hour or 
so, he expressed a hope that nobody was playing 
tricks with his intelligence. He sat out the whole 
performance of Round the World at the theatre 
the other night, and wanted it encored. I wish 
our people were half as easily pleased. 

A new method has been discovered for stop- 
ping certain Sunday trading of a very objec- 
tionable sort in a wretehed purlieu of London 
by employing a watering-cart the contents of 
which have carbolic acid mixed with them. The 
stench is so overwhelming that not even the 
coster-mongers can standit. Itis gravely argued 
that this ingenious device can be used in war- 
fare, and that the country may be defended by a 
cordon of bad smells, which would be certainly 
cheaper than our iron navy.” If the idea would 
bring war itself into bad odor, it would be well 
worth consideration. 

On Saturday last in the gardens of the Duke 
of Sutherland there was a public exhibition of 
the new wicker coffins designed by Mr. Seymour 
Haden to supersede the present mode of burial ; 
they were very pretty, being tastefully decked 
with ferns and flowers and ivy. One of them, a 
small black basket—intended for a dead child— 
beautifully gilt and varnished, excited universal 
attention; but it did not recommend itself to me 
upon the ground of economy, which is, after all, 
the chief improvement upon our ordinary system 
which the inventor has in view. The Duke of 
Sutherland’s exhibition will advance the affair 
if any thing can, for if the fashionable world can 
be induced to take the matter up, all other folks 
will follow like a flock of sheep. ‘* What will 
Mrs. Grundy say?” is at the bottom of all our 
present costly and offensive system of interment. 
As for myself, I am quite converted to the new 
views, and have fixed upon an old hamper—a 
‘returned empty”—for my final resting-place. 
With a little tucking up of one’s limbs, and a 
sprinkling of marigolds or other inexpensive 
flowers, I shall do very nicely. 

Weare getting so very highly educated in En- 
gland, some people complain, that mere physical 
toil is not to be got out of any body. ‘‘I can 
hire any number of clerks,” says a great employ- 
er of labor (at very cheap prices), “‘ for fifteen 
shillings a week, while I should be glad to give 
thirty shillings for a man who is able to carry a 
sack, if I could get him.” ‘The simple fact is 
that the mechanical clerk-labor market is always 
overfull; but I don’t see why a man should be 
incapacitated from carrying a sack because he 
has learned to read and write. The advocates 
of ignorance, in whatever guise, are always to 
be regarded with suspicion. 

Is it true that some of your enterprising pub- 
lishers across the water have given, as it is ru- 
mored here, £2000 for the advance sheets of 
Tennyson’s drama, Queen Mary? If so, what 
with his English, foreign, American, and home 
sales, he must be making a pretty penny. He 
has just fixed the rate of charge for setting any 
of his songs to music at five guineas; and since 
his publishers have two or three applications per 





diem for this privilege, the expression ‘‘ sold for 
a song” will lose its proverbial signification. 
Poor Eliza Cook, the veteran poetess, is said to 
be dying—a circumstance which, however, will 
not affect Mr. Tennyson’s pockets either way, I 
imagine. Still, some of you will have a sigh, if 
not a tear, for the authoress of ** The Old Arm- 
Chair.” 

If it be true, as ramored, that John Bright is 
writing an autobiography, it will be the most in- 
teresting and popular political work that has ever 
been published. R. Kemsz, of London. 








WASHING MUSLIN, CAMBRIC, 
FRENCH LAWN, ETC. 


HE articles, after having been well soaked 

in soft water, are rubbed in the direction 
of the threads (without displacing them) with 
cakes or balls formed from a mass obtained by 
boiling and skimming one pound of soap, half an 
ounce of alum, and one ounce of carbonate of 
potash. After this they are squeezed out, and 
the operation is repeated several times. They 
are next rinsed repeatedly in clear water (since 
adhering particles of soap will render them yel- 
low), and are finally rinsed in pure water to 
which a few drops of tincture of indigo have 
been added, when they are again squeezed out, 
clapped, and dried in the shade. : 





SAYINGS’ AND DOINGS. 


* Te Soldiers’ Friend’’ is the name given to 

Miss Sarah Robinson by the English sol- 
diers and sailors, in whom she has inspired a 
genuine friendliness of feeling by her unwearied 
efforts to benefit them. For the last twelve 
years Miss Robinson has devoted all her time to 
lessening the burden of discomfort and — 
tion which falls so heavily upon a soldier’s life 
and recently she was instrumental in establish- 
ing a Soldiers’ Institute at Portsmouth, England 
—an institution which will bear testimony to the 
energy, perseverance, and enthusiasm of a wom- 
an. Portsmouth is the chief military garrison 
of England, and also a large naval station. There 
most of Queen Victoria’s ships are paid off be- 
fore being again put in commission, and there 
the troops returning to England from India and 
other foreign stations disembark, and are gener- 
ally quartered for some months before being sent 
elsewhere. In Portsmouth, with a population of 
something over 100,000, there are upward of 1000 
public-houses, gin-shops, etc., but (until the es- 
tablishment of the Soldiers’ Institute) not one 
single home, institute, or respectable resort for 
recreation or improvement. In such a state of 
thi the demoralization of the soldiers quar- 
tered there follows almost as a matter of necessi- 
ty. It was the consideration of the temptations 
to which the soldier is exposed that induced Miss 
Robinson to direct her energies to the formation 
of the Soldiers’ Institute, which was opened last 
September. She herself superintends the man- 
agement of the whole institution, which is in- 
tended to be a club for the military, affording 
amusement, society, and (for those who wish) 
instruction. The coffee-room is the apartment 
chiefly used for social intercourse and refresh- 
ment. It is a cheerful room, filled with small 
tables, and also supplied with newspapers, 
draughts, chess, and dominoes. The reading- 
room, on the floor above, is a handsome apart- 
ment, with an abundance of papers and period- 
icals and a well-selected library. There is also 
a room for Bible-class meetings and religious 
services open to all, though none are pressed to 
attend. th-rooms and dormitories are neatly 
fitted up. In one part of the building is a sew- 
ing-room for soldiers’ wives, and also rooms for 
the use of married soldiers and their wives and 
families previous to embarking for foreign serv- 
ice, or on their return. During the first six 
months of its existence more than 900 persons 
were accommodated in this Soldiers’ Institute, 
and it is believed that its establishment will not 
only be a great blessing to the English army, 
but ee it to the nation at large. Miss 
Robinson has accomplished.a noble work, for 
which she was peculiarly fitted by her natural 
enthusiasm and warm interest in the whole class 
of soldiers. 





The hot July days have sent thousands away 
from the city, hastening to mountain or sea- 
shore. It is curious how the very name of 
“country” has a cooling effect upon many per- 
sons. They fancy the city must be hot in mid- 
summer, and the country must be cool. The 
truth is that individual comfort in warm weath- 
er depends much more on circumstances than 
on special localities. Nevertheless, in general 
the sea-breezes are wholesomé and invigorating, 
and in addition to the well-known and fashiona- 
ble resorts, there are quiet beaches and uncrowd- 
ed nooks which may be sought by these who 
need rest and refreshment. Every body wants 
to see the White Mountains, of course, but there 
are other elevations in our country where fresh 
breezes blow; so there is no necessity of rushing 
in discomfort to Mount Washington just when 
the greatest crowd goes. Let comfort, not fash- 
ion, dictate the summer residence. 





On the afternoon of Monday, July 5, a distress- 
ing accident occurred on the Rockaway branch 
of the Southern (formerly the South Side) Rail- 
road. It appears that, in consequence of the 
conductor’s disregard of a new e-table and 
of the usual precautions, two passenger trains 
came in collision, one of them going at full 
speed. Seven persons were instantly killed, 
among them the conductor himself. Many oth- 
ers were injured, some of them seriously. Six 
of those who were killed were from Brooklyn. 
One of these, Mr. Thurmer, had just left his wife, 
to whom he had been married only a few weeks. 
sitting in her seat in one f the cars, and had 

one to the rear platform’ » smoke. The plat- 
on which he stood was entirely broken 
away, and he was caught between two cars and 
instantly killed. 





Ten lives were lost by another “ Fourth-of- 
July disaster”—the sinking of a steam-tug, the 
Lumberman, in Hampton Roads. A pleasure 
party was on board, eighteen in number. About 
eleven o'clock Monday night a collision oc- 
curred between the Lwmbdermay and the steamer 





Isaac Bell. The tug sunk instantly. Boats were 
immediately put out for the rescue of the unfor- 
tunate passengers, but ten could not be saved 
from a watery grave. It is said that proper sig- 
nals were given by the captain of the steamer, 
and that no blame is attached to him. 





Three persons, be bg | woman and two young 
men, were drowned at Rockaway Beach on July 
5. While bathing a huge wave came sweeping 
in toward the shore, and when it receded they 
were carried off by it, and being beyond the lines, 
were caught by the under-tow and drowned. 





“What is the Keely motor?” This is the ques- 
tion over which many are puzzling their brains in 
vain. For whatever this power may be, a definite 
knowledge of its capabilities is said to be known 
only to four men, including the inventor or dis- 
coverer, Mr. Keely. According to the statements 
of those who are in the secret, this newly discov- 
ered power is destined to revolutionize the entire 
mechanical world, and to render possible feats 
which now seem beyond the power of the most 
perfect machinery in the world. Guns are to be 
fired by the same power that drives the ship 
that carries them ; explosions are to be rendered 
comparatively harmless ; engines of 5000 horse- 
power are to be constructed so as to occupy no 
more space than an ordinary steam-engine; and 
all the marvels which are accomplished by steam 
are to be em with infinitely greater ease 
by the cold vapor evolved from air and water. 
This is what the Keely motor proposes to do, 
for Mr. Keely claims to have discovered one of 
the powers of nature by which this vapor can be 
produced. At present the great anxiety of the 
discoverer and his few’confidential friends seems 
to be to keep the secret of what this motor is 
until they have perfected the system of working 
the power, so as to be able to take out letters 
patent that will protect them. Then the public 
will be informed about the matter more fully. 
Meanwhile there will be many unbelievers in a 
new agency of such tremendous force, while 
others, remembering the history of inventions 
and discoveries, will watch with credulous in- 
terest for further developments. 





There is a fine portrait of Raphael in Rome, 
now in the possession of Cardinal Mossarenti, 
and a discussion has arisen in regard to the art- 
ist. Several good judges consider this portrait 
to have been painted by Raphael, while others 
equally sagacious think otherwise. It represents 
the painter at about the age of twenty-five. 





Among those lost in the Schiller were Mr. 
John Suppiger and family, of Illinois. It is a 
singular fact that just before he embarked on 
the steamer Mr. Suppiger added a codicil to his 
will, leaving his property to his brothers and 
sisters, the last sentence of the codicil reading 
as follows: ‘‘The above codicil shall have full 
force and validity in case myself, my wife Cath- 
erine, my daughter Adeline, and my son John 
should have the misfortune, all and every one of 
us named, of being lost and meeting with death 
on the ocean on our trip to Europe, now about 
to be undertaken.” 





General inquiries which have been recently 
made by the government of India in regard to 
the extent of leprosy in its territories have re- 
sulted in developing the fact that there are more 
than 100,000 genuine lepers under its rule. “A 
thorough research is to be made for the purpose 
of collating and reporting facts in regard to the 
nature and origin of leprosy, and attention will 
be given to theories in regard to its sanitary 
treatment. 





The Duke of Edinburgh is mentioned as a 
composer of music. One of his best composi- 
tions, a concerto in E minor, is about to be pub- 
lished under his own name. 





Chicago and St. Louis have been trying the 
“Smith method”’ of calculating the population 
of cities. It is claimed that in the United Sates 
there is one Smith to every 540 persons. The 
St. Louis directory shows 906 Smiths, and calcu- 
lations by the above suggestion give 489,240 as 
the result for St. Louis. A Chicago editor suc- 
ceeds in finding in Ais directory 1390 Smiths, and 
48 Smyths, Smits, Schmidts, etc., making in all 
1438. Multiplying this number by 540, he makes 
Chicago’s population loom up to 776,520, 





Late accounts show that the city of Cucuta 
suffered more from the recent earthquake in 
South America than was at first supposed. A 
band of thieves also entered the city soon after 
the shock, carrying off all the merchandise they 
could, and starting fires in many places. 





It is to be hoped that most collectors and pur- 
chasers of artistic treasures are better informed 
than the lady who on one occasion, pointing to 
an “ Apollo,” asked her husband, ‘* Who is that 
a statue of?” 

“The Apollo Belvidere,’’ was the reply. 

“Law! how affectionate you are, my love! 
And now, darling, who was Apollo Belvy ?”’ 





It is a curious fact, noted and commented 
upon by the English press, that a violent pas- 
sion for pictures, for china, and for other objects 
of art has taken possession of the wealthy class- 
es in hen ape and the prices realized at sales 
are simply enormous. The advertisement of a 
sale of pictures or china creates an immense 
amount of excitement, and it has become the 
JSashion to purchase such artistic treasures at al- 
most fabulous prices. An English journal men- 
tions that just now it is the fashion to buy the 
works of the late David Cox. When this paint- 
er was alive his finest works were almost a drug 
in the market; he rarely received more than 
fifty guineas for his large works, and his small 
drawings sold for very low prices indeed. Now 
these latter are sold at — from fifty to five 
hundred pounds each. rawings of De Wint’s, 
which were painted on commission at thirty-five 

uineas each, have been sold recently for sixteen 
GC eaed and fifty guineas. A drawing of Copley 
Fielding’s, for which he received forty pounds, 
and with the price of which he was well content, 
sold at the same time for nearly a thousand 
pounds. It is reported that one drawing of a 
certain collection sold for fifty-five times the 

rice given for it, and the fortunate and far-see- 
ing collector has realized somcting like 260 per 
cent. on his first outlay. 
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stitch through). 2d 
round.—l1 se. on the up- 
per two veins of the first 
de. of the next ring in 
the preceding round, * 
3 ch., 2 de. separated by 
5 ch. on the middle de, 
of the same ring of which 
the first de. has already 








Borders for Lingerie, 
etc.—White Embroid- 
ery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuese borders are 
worked on nansook, ba- 
tiste, or fine linen, in sat- 
in, half-polka, and button- 
hole stitch, with embroid- 





Fig. 1.—Borper For Lincerir, ETC. 
Wuire EMBROIDERY. 


ery cotton. 
thread. 


Muslin Petticoat. 


Tuts white muslin petticoat is trimmed with 
a flounce of the material, ruffles of 
batiste, and embroidered batiste in- 


sertion an inch and 


Having joined on the pieces turned 
down in Supplement on Figs. 44-46 
(see diagram of Fig. 46 
reduced to one-fifteenth 
of fall size), cut one piece 


from Fig. 44 and 


pieces each from Figs. 45 


The wheels are worked with fine 


a quarter wide. 





two 


























Fig. 1.—Mustrin Buster. 
[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


For pattern and descri 
ment, No. XL, 


F 


tion see Supple- 
igs. 37-42, 





Fig. 2.—Borprer ror Lincer, Ere. 
Wuite Emprorery. 


been used, 3 ch., with 1 sc. fasten together the 
upper two veins of the last dc. of the same 
ring on the middle stitch of which 2 de. have 
already been crocheted, and the upper two 
veins of the first de. of the following 
ring; repeat from *. 

The edging Fig. 2 is worked with 
twisted crochet cotton, No. 80, as fol- 
lows: Make a ch. (chain stitch) foun- 


dation of the ‘requisite length, 
and then crochet the Ist round. 
—Always alternately 1 ch., 1 
de, (double crochet) on the sec- 


ond following st. (stitch). 2d 


round, — One ste, 


.) 

and 46. The back breadth \ (short treble cro- 
consists of a a WN 4 chet) on the next 
straight piece \ \ Rik de. in the preced- 
thirty inches SY ing round, * 1 ste. 


and a half wide 
and forty-eight 
inches and sev- 
en-eighths long, 
which is round- 
ed off on the 
under edge 
from the mid- 
dle toward the 


sides to suit the length of the side 


breadths (Fig. 46). 


of double muslin from Figs. 47 
Having sewed up the 
front and side breadths according 


and 48, 


to the corresponding 


Fig. 46 with the back breadth 


from 42 to 43, face 
the bottom of the 
petticoat with a strip 
of the material four 
inches wide, and set 
the upper edge into 
the double belt ac- 
cording to the cor- 
responding figures, 
having first sewed 
up the belt from : 
tox. Sew through 
the back of the belt 
seven-eighths of an 
inch from the upper 
edge for a shirr, into 
which two strings 
are fastened cross- 
wise. The free ends 
of these strings are 
drawn through the 
eyelet-holes indi- 
cated on the pattern. 
Trim the petticoat 
with a flounce of 
muslin twelve inches 
wide, which is gath- 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 49-53. 


Fig. 2.—Bustir, with Tratnep Perricoat 
BUTTONED on.—([See Fig. 1.] 


Cut the belt 





figures, join a es 
gures, J Fig. 1.—Crocnet Epeine ror Lin- 
GERIE, ETC. 





Fig. 3.—Snort Petticoat FOR BUTTONING ON 
Bustxe, Fie. 1. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XII, Fig. 43, 


Mosturwn Perricoar. 


~ 


o oS See =~ > 
ORODTOOKOCK 
Y if 


eG 


GERIE, ETC. 


* 


Sy 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XIII, 
Figs. 44-48, 


SS 






Fig. 2.—Crocnet Eparne ror Lin- 





on the fourth fol- 
lowing dc., 3 ch., 
2 ste. separated by 
5 ch. on the same 
st. on which the 
last stc. was work- 
ed, 3 ch., 1 ste. on 
the same st. on 
which 3 stc. have 
already been work- 
ed, and _ repeat 
from *. 3d round. 
—3 sc. (single cro- 
chet) on the next 
3 ch. in the pre- 
ceding round, * 3 
ch., 2 de. separated 
by 5 ch, in the mid- 
dle of the next 5 ch., 
3 ch., 3 se. on the 
next 3 ch., 3 sc. on 
the following 3 ch. ; 
but fasten the last 
of these sc. to the 
first of the 3 se, 
worked first: repeat 
from *. 


White Swiss 

Muslin Fichu. 

See illustration on 
page 497. 

To make this fichu 
cut of plain white 
Swiss muslin two 
pieces from Fig. 26, 
Supplement; the 
right half of the 
fichu, however, 
should be cut two 
inches shorter than 
the pattern on the 


— a ee 
ered an inch and a the fichu on the 
quarter from the up- outer edge, except- 
per edge. The bot- ing the neck, with 
tom of the flounce is lace two inches wide, 
edged with one ba- trim both parts of 
tiste ruffle seven the fichu with lace 
inches and three- insertion half an 
quarters wide, one inch wide, as shown 
ruffle three inches 


and a quarter wide, 
and one ruffle two 
inches and a half 
wide. Above the 
narrowest ruffle set 
on a strip of needle- 
work insertion. 





by the illustration, 
and underlay the in- 
sertion with maroon 
velvet ribbon. Fast- 
en together both 
parts of the fichu on 
the back upper cor- 


ners with several 

stitches, pleat the 

Crochet Edgings right half as shown 
for uingerie, etc., by the illustration, 


Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue edging Fig. 1 
is worked with twist- 
ed crochet cotton, 
No. 60, and consists 
of two rounds work. 


and set on the bows 
of maroon gros grain 
ribbon two inches 
and_ seven - eighths 
wide, 


Black Tulle 
F 


ed as follows: Ist ‘ichu. 
round. — * 16 ch. See illustration on 
(ehain stitch), close page 497. 

the last 11 ch. in a Tuts fichu of dot- 


ring, working 1 sl. 
(slip ‘ stitch) on the 
lower vein of the 
sixth of the 16 ch. ; 
on the ring work 4 
se. (single crochet), 
1 sde. (short double 
crochet), 9 de. (don- 
ble crochet), 1 sdc., 
4 sc., and repeat 
from *; but at ev- 
ery repetition,always 
afver the second sdc., 
fasten to the upper 
two veins of the first 
sde. of the preceding 
ring (to do this drop 
the stitch from the 
needle, insert the 
jatter in the corre- 
sponding stitch, and 
draw the dropped 


Fig. 1.—Burr pr Bécr Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 19-24. 


Fig. 2.—Burr pe Bice Dress.—Back:—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, V., Figs. 19-24. 


~~ 





ted black tulle is 
trimmed with black 
lace two inches wide, 
bows of black velvet 
ribbon, and black 
bead rosettes. To 
make the fichu cut 
one piece from Fig. 
25, Supplement, 
having first joined 
on the piece turned 
down. Fold the 
front edge of the 
fichu on the outside 
in revers along the 
dotted line, and set 
on the trimming. as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. Lay the 
ends of the fichu in 
several pleats at the 
bottom of the waist. 
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Swiss Must Ficnv. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 26. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Suits, Figs. 1-5. 


Fig. 1.—Gray Monair Dress, trimmed with kilt-pleated raf- 


fles and folds of the material. Pleated Swiss muslin fraise and 


under-sleeves, and cravat of pale blue gros grain ribbon. 


tulle bonnet, trimmed with loops and ends of tulle, guipure lace, 


and flowers. 


Fig. 2.—Ecrv Bamiste Dress. This dress of striped écru 


batiste is trim- 
med with a ruf- 
fle and guipure 
lace. Straw 
hat, covered 
with puffs and 
ruches of Swiss 
muslin, and 
trimmed with a 
fall of lace and 
velvet ribbon. 
Parasol of écru 
pongee, lined 
with lustring 
of the same 
color. 

Fig.3.—Gros 
GRAIN AND 
LIMOUSINE 
Dress. The 
skirt of black 
gros grain is 
trimmed with a 
flounce and a 
puff of the ma- 
terial; the over- 
skirt and waist 
are made of 
light and dark 
gray striped li- 
mousine, and 
are trimmed 
with guipure 
lace. Grosgrain 
sash; crépe lisse 
fraise and lace 
under - sleeves, 
Cut the over- 
skirt from Fig. 
a, Nea Ht: 
Supplement to 
Bazar No. 20, 
Vol. VIII., but 
twelve inches 
longer than the 
pattern; and 
cut the waist 
from Figs. 10- 
15, No. IL, 
Supplement to 
Bazar No. 27, 
Vol. VIII. 

Fig. 4.—Surr 
FoR GIRL FROM 
3 to 5 Years 
OLD. Gray 
cashmere dress, 
trimmed with 
bows and a sash 
of blue gros 
grain. Cam- 
bric blouse with 
long sleeves. 


Fig. 1.—Gray 
Mouatr Dress. 


Fig. 5.—Fawn Bartce Dress. The trimming for this dress 
consists of ruffles of the material and a binding, folds, and bows 
of brown gros grain. Swiss muslin fraise and under-sleeves. 
Straw hat, trimmed with an ivy wreath and a gauze veil. Cut 
the waist from Figs. 10-15, No. II., Supplement to Bazar No. 
27, Vol. VIII. 





EXTERMINATION OF BRITISH BIRDS. 


N the case of the larger birds of Great Britain the enthusiastic 

collector will have to resort, it seems likely, in a very few 
years, to the dealers. Extermination is rapidly overtaking many 
of them. ‘The last kite seen in Lincolnshire was shot about 1860. 
We have only witnessed their magnificent hoverings and great 
stretch of wing in South Wales. Ravens are banished to the 
higher mountains, like Helvellyn, and to the most inaccessible 
sea-cliffs. Others, such as the snowy owl or Egyptian vulture, 
are at the best of times very rare visitors, and only driven in 
by stress of weather. ‘The eagles, buzzards, and almost all the 
larger birds of prey are rapidly seeking the furthest corners of 
the land. ‘The chough is extinct, save in a few favored localities 
of the west. Game-preserving and modern agriculture do not 
harmonize with their presence, 

It is incredible 
how high farming 
will change the 
avi-fauna of a dis- 
trict. A few years 
may, indeed, see a 
barren moorland 
smiling with corn 
crops, but they will 
also banish or ex- 
terminate many 
species of birds. 
Thirty years ago a 
district in Lincoln- 
shire midway bhe- 
tween the  wolds 
and the sea-marsh- 
es abounded with 
all the commoner 
birds. Jackdaws 
haunted the church 
towers, owls hover- 
ed over the stacks, 
hawks sailed over 
the hedge-rows, and 
startled magpies 
chattered under- 
neath them over 
some unhappy soft- 
billed bird which 
had falleninto their 
clutches. Sudden- 
ly steam threshing 
machines, followed 
in due time ‘hy 
steam-plows, came into vogue, new-fangled ideas about cutting | seen in the district. 


NOY 


A 




















Brack Tuite Ficuv. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VL, Fig. 2 





As much corn was planted, it naturally had 


down timber and plashing hedges to regulation height took pos- | ,to be ‘‘ tented,” so the nearest urchin who was too lazy to go to 
session of the rustic mind, and the face of the country having | school and too small to drive a plow was placed among it armed 
thus been transformed into the neatest series of ‘‘clean” fields | with a rusty fowling-piece, and strict injunctions were given him 


that can be found even in that agricultural county, the birds de- | to shoot at every feather he could see. 


Consequently all the larger 


parted along with summer greenery and May hawthorn blossoms, | birds were massacred and the smaller ones frightened out of the 
Owing to the destruction of the thistfes, ragwort, etc., on whose | district. As their nesting coverts in the high hedges had been 
seeds the goldfinch loves to feed, this bird is now very rarely | cut away, there was no temptation for the latter to return. Beyond 





Fig. 2.—Eoru 


Batiste Dress. 


—— 
= Eee 


Fig. 3.—Gros Gratn anp Limovsine Dress. 














For pattern see description. rroM 3 To 5 YeARS OLD. 


Fies. 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS. 








Fig. 4.—Soit ror Girt Fig. 5.—Fawn Barécr Dress. 
For pattern see description. 


a few flights of 
larks and pe- 
wits, and the 
saucy sparrows 
of the stack- 


yards, a bird- 


lover may here 
wander through 
silent fields 
without being 
gladdened by 
the presence of 
his feathered 
friends. Even 
sparrows are 
slain by hund- 
reds in some be- 
nighted parish- 
es, under the 
auspices of the 
local sparrow 
clubor the mag- 
nates of the 
vestry meeting. 
Doubtless such 
short - sighted 
wisdom will 
bring its own 
punishment. — 
Increased _in- 
sect ravages 
may compel the 
next generation 
toatone their fa- 
thers’ misdeeds 
by importing 
the very birds 
which the latter 
so ruthlessly 
destroyed. In 
these favored re- 
gions, however, 
lie the farmer's’ 
Elysian fiélds— 
“Every thing 
so quiet! none 
o them noisy 
buds ! small 
fences for ‘unt- 
ing, and no 
trees to shade 
the wuts!” 
One of the 
most tantaliz- 
ing ~ accidents 
which can hap- 
pen to an or- 
nithologist is 
when a rare 
bird is eaten 
by its captor 
through igno- 
rance of its 
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value. Oftentimes this must occur in out-of- 
the-way districts, where all wild fowl shot during 
winter are indiscriminately called ducks, and at 
once consigned to the cook. We lately heard 
of a case in point. The governor of one of En- 
gland’s smaller dependencies invited his secre- 
tary, an ardent ornithologist, to dinner. After 
the game had been discussed the latter casually 
asked a few questions on the birds he had just 
eaten, and was told by the governor that he did 
not know what they were, but some of their 
feathers had been preserved. The poor secre- 
tary was broken-hearted on inspecting these. 
He had actually helped to eat three of Pallas’s 
sand-grouse, for which he would willingly have 
given half his substance in order to add them to 
his collection. The fate of rare birds is at times 
even more sad than this. Dwellers in the mid- 


. land counties must often have listened with pleas- 


ure during the short nights of June to the mo- 
notonous croaking of the land-rail from the uncut 
hay beyond the garden. ‘This bird is very local, 
and is shot as a dainty morsel whenever it is 
seen. Luckily, like Wordsworth’s cuckoo, it 
has the nature more of ‘‘a wandering voice” 
than a bird, and for the most part easily escapes 
its pursuers when it is heard in an unusual lo- 
cality. The only nightingale which we have 
ever known to appear in Devon was not so for- 
tunate. It was seen during summer, 1860, in 
the neighborhood of Exmouth, but was pelted to 
death by the idle boys of the vicinity, much as 
the Bacchantes of old tore Orpheus to pieces. 








HALVES. 
By JAMES PAYN. 


Avrnon or “A Woman's Venerance,” “ Won—not 
Woorp,” “Ar Her Menor,” “* Warter’s Worp,” 
“Brep uw tHE Bong,” Bro., To. 








CHAPTER VII. 
A NIGHT ALARM. 


TuHere was nothing at this time of my life, 
save, now and then, some blissful castle-building 
in relation to Gertrude, which ever robbed me of 
my sleep, and yet, on the night which followed 
** Brother Alec's” arrival at the Priory, I scarce- 
ly closed my eyes. ‘That far-traveled man, with 
his strange equipment and weird belongings, in- 


* terested me beyond measure; and I found my- 


self endeavoring to picture him when he was 
a lad of my own age—sanguine and impulsive 
—and then to follow him through the various 
phases of his character, as experience evolved or 
moulded them, until I arrived at what he had 
eventually become. In this last attempt, how- 
ever, I felt myself baffled. ‘That he was as sim- 
ple and sensitive as a child was clear enough ; 
but I was not so sure that his wild career had 
not left its mark upon his character. Patient 
and conciliatory as he had shown himself to Mrs. 
Raeburn, it had seemed to me, who had watched 
him narrowly, that his forbearance had cost him 
a severe effort: when she spoke of slavery, in 

rticular, there had been a slumbering fire of 
indignation in his eye suggestive of a hidden vol- 
cano. He appeared to me to have comprehended 
the whole situation, so far as his sister-in-law was 
concerned; how that she was the ruling power 
in the house, and the one to whom he must look 
for aid—if aid he needed—since his brother, with 
all the good-will in the world to help him, could 
only do so by her permission ; and knowing this, 
I fancied he resented it. If poor, her treatment 
of him, though intended to be prudently polite, 
must have been sufficiently galling; if rich, he 
probably regarded her—except upon his brother's 
account, to whom it was certain he was tenderly 
attached at present, however future experience 
might dispel his illusions—with contemptuous 
indifference. I would have given much, though 
I dare say not so much as my thrifty hostess, to 
know in which of these two characters Alec Rae- 
burn had returned to his native land; whether 
as an expectant sharer of his brother’s bounty, or 
as the intending donor of half a splendid fortune. 

It never crossed my mipd that he had forgot- 
ten the agreement of thirty years ago, or would 
ignore it, or would look upon it as having any 
thing less than the full force of law; and this 
certainty I gathered not alone from his own tone 
and manner—which, though he had made not 
the faintest allusion to such an arrangement, seem- 
ed to me to take it for granted—but from the be- 
havior of the attorney himself. In Mark Rae- 
burn all the tender feeling which years and the 

ractice of his profession had left in him had 
stirred, it was easy to see, to the very depths 
by the arrival of his once-beloved brother; and 
et it was as evident that it had overwhelmed 
im with apprehension and dismay. I could not 
help calling to mind the state of things mirrored 
by the poet : 
“That could the dead, whose dying eyes 
Were closed with wail, resume their life, 
They would but find in child and wife 
An iron welcome when they rise.” 

For was not this man risen, as it were, from 
the dead—from a grave of thirty years—and 
vainly looking for the affection which had been 
lavished on him at the moment of his departure ? 
To expect the chain of Love to hold when so 
many links were missing was to be oversanguine, 
but to look for it to run on as before, without 
even showing where the break had been, was to 
cast anchor in the sand. A few days, or weeks 


_ at farthest, must needs show the futility of sucha 


hope, unless, indeed, Interest should step in and 
forge such links as might be mistaken by a fond 
and willing mind for the true metal. Perchance 
it would do so; perhaps in one of those uncouth 
portmanteaus might be scrip and share enough 
—or even bullion ; for here was just the man to 
carry wealth about with him in the most tangible 
form—to make brother Alec welcome to live on 
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at the Priory; and, still more, to die there, leav- 
ing his wealth behind him. 

Here, picturing bars of gold and rouleaux of 
dollars, I dozed off to be awakened by a series 
of such hideous screams as had never before sa- 
luted my ear. ‘They were inarticulate, yet seem- 
ed to appeal to Heaven and earth against mur- 
der **most foul and most unnatural.” They 
came from the “‘ spare room” next to mine, and 
in which ** Brother Alec” had been put. ‘* Was 
it possible,” thought I, still half asleep, ‘‘ that on 
the very first night beneath his kinsman’s roof 
this trustful guest should have his throat cut for 
his gold?” Leaping from my bed, I rushed into 
the passage, only to rush back again for my dress- 
ing-gown, for around my neighbor’s door there 
was already a little crowd collected, including 
Mrs. Raebura herself. I remember well, in that 
moment of horror, that it was quite a comfort to 
me to reflect that she, at all events, could not 
have committed the crime which seemed even 
now in course of accomplishment. 

‘* What is the matter?” cried the attorney, beat- 
ing frantically at his brother's door, which defied 
his attempts to open it, while the screams shrill- 
ed through our ears with the force and vehemence 
of a railway whistle. 

** Eh, eh, hullo!” returned a voice much dull- 
ed with slumber. There was a yawn and a stum- 
ble on the floor, and then the door was opened, 
revealing the figure of-our visitor in a sort of 
West Indian costume, in which it appeared he 
slept, like that of a journeyman baker, and vig- 
orously rubbing his eyes. ‘‘ What is it, Mark?” 

“My dear Alec, that is what we ask of you. 
Are you ill? Are youmad? What nightmare 
can have made you yell like that ?” 

**T had no nightmare; I never opened my 
mouth, that I am aware of.” 

**Time to get up! time to get up! time to get 
up!” ejaculated a discordant voice behind him ; 
and on the mantel-piece, perched on the clock, 
which pointed to a little past three o'clock, stood 
the scarlet parrot. 

“Oh, it’s only Chico!” observed brother Alec, 
mildly. ‘‘ He never disturbs me; but when the 
clock strikes during the small hours, he often in- 
dulges himself in a ‘ View holloa.’ That is why 
he is called the Night Talker. They didn’t like 
it on board the ship at first, but they soon got 
used to it.” 

** Used to it!” exclaimed Mrs. Raeburn, indig- 
nantly. ‘* Why, who could get used to it? It 
is lucky we don’t live in the town, or that bird 
would have called the police.” 

** He does that sometimes, madam,” answered 
our imperturbable visitor. ‘‘Call the police, 
Chico.” 

** Po—leese! po—leese! po—leese!” cried the 
parrot, thus invited, and shrieking at the full 
pitch of his voice. Then, very rapidly, “ P’leese! 
p'leese! p'leese! p’leese! p'leese!” with which, as 
though to signify that the performance was quite 
concluded, he fluttered down upon the hearth-rug 
and placed his head underneath his wing, 

**Now he will be quiet for the rest of the 
night,” observed his master, confidently, ‘‘ un- 
less,” added he, “‘ by any accident one of the 
snakes should crawl over him. The naughty 
bird shall apologize in the morning for having 
disturbed you all.” 

**One moment!” exclaimed Mrs. Raeburn, 
with lifted finger—tall and gaunt, and wrapped 
up in her chintz dressing-gown, she might easily 
have been taken for a Wizard, though certainly 
not for an Enchantress—‘“ this untimely disturb- 
ance may, after all, have been sent for our good, 
Mark. I smell fire!” 

The attorney sniffed, as in duty bound. 

“* My dear,” said he, ‘‘I only smel! smoke.” 

‘** Smoke and fire are much the same things, I 
believe,” replied she, sternly. ‘‘If this sort of 
thing is to be permitted, we shall all be burned 
in our beds.” 

‘*Is it possible you allude té my tobacco, dear 
madam?” inquired brother Alec, innocently. 
**It is true that, for many years, it has been my 
custom to smoke in bed; but if you are nervous 
about the consequences, I promise you it shall 
not occur again. I will in future always take m 
pipe by the fire-place. I shall get used to all 
your English ways in time, no doubt, and become 
perfectly civilized.” 

Here he nodded pleasantly to us, and closed 
the door, so that the expression of disgust and 
incredulity which Mrs. Raeburn’s countenance 
displayed was, unhappily, lost upon him. 

** This is positively unbearable,” cried she, ‘‘ to 
know that he will continue to smoke in his bed- 
room—” 

** Hush, hush !” said the attorney, softly ; “‘ we 
must allow for foreign habits.” 

Mrs. Raeburn’s countenance was by no means 
expressive of charity either to natives or foreign- 
ers; but, nevertheless, she suffered herself to be 
led back to her room. 

No sooner had she disappeared than her hope- 
ful son, who, in an airy costume at his own door, 
had been manifesting, by tomimic action, his 
extreme delight at the whole proceedings, exe- 
cuted a noiseless harlequinade which landed him 
in my apartment. 

“*Did you ever see such a jolly go?” cried he, 
in a hushed rapture, ‘‘ Did you ever hear such 
a love of a bird ?” 

**T must say,” assented I, “‘ that the whole af- 
fair is exceedingly comical,” 

**Comical! my dear fellow. If you only knew 
what I know you would say it was excrucia- 
tingly funny. I have had to stuff my handker- 
chief in my mouth for the last two hours, even be- 
fore that bird began, lest I should explode with 
laughter. It would be very wrong to talk of such 
matters, if my father had not himself let out the 
secret over your uncle’s port-wine the other night ; 
but as it is, there can be no great harm in telling 
you how my estimable parents are nonplused b 
the new arrival. I can’t keep it to myself, at 
events,” added he, apologetically ; ‘I can’t, in- 








deed. Is Uncle Alec a Croesus, or is he a Laza- 
rus, is the question upon which a family conclave 
has been sitting for half the night. 

“*Tfhe is not rich, Mark’ (and here Mr. John 
Raeburn imitated the air and tone of his mater- 
nal parent to the life), ‘it is not possible that he 
would have dared to. come here uninvited, with 
dogs and birds and serpents. ‘That would be be- 
yond the utmost stretch of human impudence,’ 

“*Then my father” (though it was quite un- 
necessary for the histrionic John to say that) : 
**¢ Well, I’m sure I don’t know, my dear Matil- 
da. Alec was always a very cool hand—very.’ 

*** Cool, Mark! If that man is poor, he ought 
to be hung. Beefsteaks for his bull-dog, oranges 
for his parrot, bread and milk for his serpents— 
no, no; he must be very, very rich, that’s cer- 
tain.’ 

*** Let us hope so, my dear.’ 

*** And I can see this, Mark, that he takes a 
great interest in the family: the likeness of our 
John to himself, which—except for that ridicu- 
lous beard, which makes him look like a savage—is 
most remarkable, and can not but be very grati- 
fying to him. Yes; he must dismiss his menag- 
erie, and dress and shave himself like a Christian. 
It is your duty, as his brother, to tell him that; 
and then I am sure I shall grudge no pains nor 
trouble to make him comfortable. His ideas, in- 
deed, are shocking, and subversive of all author- 
ity; but he has hitherto been exposed to no re- 
ligious influences ; as how should he be, living in 
such uncivilized ? But we must not forget 
that heis your own flesh and blood. I think you 
were quite right not to ask him point-blank 
whether he had made his fortune. He will, 
doubtless, himself acquaint us with that fact, and 


’ then it will be time enough to recall to his mind 


the little agreement which you made with him at 
parting. When a man comes from Peru, he is 
not likely to have merely secured a competence. 
We must give a dinner party or two to introduce 
him to our neighbors, and it will be quite as well 
to let them know what a millionaire he is.’ 

*** When we know it ourselves, my dear, by 
all means; but I don’t think we should be too 
precipitate. Alec always held that there could 
be no obligation on either side between him and 
me ; and it is just possible—mind, I do not say 
it is so—but it is just possible, that he may have 
come home here without a penny in his pocket, 
counting upon the hospitality which, were our 
cases reversed, he would certainly not refuse to 
me.” 

**To see my maternal parent’s face, Sheddon, 
when my father delivered himself of that suspi- 
cion, was many degrees better than a play. 

‘* * Mark,’ says she, ‘I sometimes think that 
it is possible for a man to be a very clever attorney 
and yet to be a fool.’ But still it was plain that 
my mother could not dismiss the notion from her 
mind that the governor might be right; and 
when that parrot broke out just now, and Uncle 
Alec confessed to smoking in bed, the thought 
that he was right brought, I could see, matters 
to within that much” (here John portioned off 
the extreme tip of his finger-nail) ‘‘of a Tre- 
mendous Explosion ; and to see poor Uncle Alec, 
so unconscious, and so polite, in his Peruvian 
uniform, too, and with that awful dog blinking 
round the corner, and all at three o’clock in the 
morning—oh dear! oh dear! oh dear!” 

So hearty was my companion’s burst of merri- 
ment, that I could not, for the life of me, help 
joining in it, though I felt how wrong it was in 
him to make a jest of the family anxieties, and 
especially of his mother. ‘To remonstrate, how- 
ever, with a born joker, such as John, and one, 
too, so absolutely devoid of delicacy of feeling, 
would have been mere waste of breath; more- 
over, I was young myself, and to a joke at Mrs. 
Raeburn’s expense I could be hardly expected 
to refuse a welcome. 

At the same time (so convenient are the ar- 
guments of self-interest) I reflected that this was 
but another proof, if one were needed, of the vul- 
garity of John’s character, and of his total unfit- 
ness to aspire to the hand of Gertrude Floyd. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 








THE SUMMER PARLOR. 


ACK, who built the cot, with Mrs. Jack, who 
had made the home, sat in the veranda. 
The ornaments of a house, says Emerson, are 
the friends who frequent it. Of these, the two 
chiefest were also present. It was a hospitable 
veranda, forty feet long and ten feet broad. 
Fantastic summer chairs extended wide arms of 
invitation. At one end a reading table, covered 
with a soft dark cloth, was strewn with books 
and work. At the other, where one caught 
glim: of the golden west, the slant sunbeams 
kindled a color in the shining glass and silver, 
made the red fruit glow like jewels, struck out a 
deeper hue and fragrance from the crystal vase 
of flowers, and transfigured the simple tea-table 
into an altar decked for the worship of the house- 
hold gods. On brackets against the brown wall 
of the cottage dainty pots of scarlet and gold ran 
over with sprays of delicate ivy, and thick-leaved 
tradescantia, roses, and honeysuckle climbed 
the veranda posts. Great stone vases, filled 
with geraniums and ferns and drooping vines, 
capped the balustrade of the broad steps. Be- 
yond, the green lawn stretched into greener 
meadow, and the meadow into greenest hill-side, 
lifting its forest of maple and walnut and pine 
and olive-hued cedar to the soft skies. On the 
house side of the veranda double doors opened 
wide on the cool dusk of a hall with dark walls, 
picture-hung, and floor of mellow woods, bright- 
ened with rich-hued mats. 

Ornament number two, nicknamed Adam by 
his friends, because of an individuality as mark- 
ed as if he were the first man, moved his chair 
to command both inlook and outlook, and sniff- 
ed with satisfaction. 





**This castle hath a pleasant seat,” he said, 
stretching his long legs comfortably. ‘‘ The air 
nimbly and sweetly recommends itself unto our 
gentle senses. Scent of the roses seemeth here 
to blend with odors of the savory barn-yard 
fowl on kitchen gridiron stretched.” 

“Yes,” said practical Jack. ‘‘Six hundred 
feet above sea-level in these piny hills there 
ought to be immortality in the air. As to the 
castle, however, we've lived with it a year, and 
discovered its vices. ‘They’re summed in a sen- 
tence. It’s too small.” 

**In the ‘house that Jack built’ there’s not 
we for the malt and the attendant throng, 
e ” 

“Oh, the malt is well enough,” pronounced 
Mrs. Jack. ‘‘ It dwells in modest stillness and 
tranquillity in a cask on the dairy floor. You 
shall be stayed with flagons of it when the 
chicken and salad appear. And the ‘ attendant 
throng’ doesn’t attend. Without malt existence 
in this house would be a burden to the rats. At 
least they don’t come—the fates be praised! 
therefore we entertain no cat. The man all 
tattered and torn does work in the garden, it is 
true, and to that cheerful son of toil you owe this 
fluted lettuce, these fragrant berries to which I 
now invite you. The cock that crows in the 
morn, Adam, is the honored father of these 
plump broilers, and therefore not de trop.” 

** Abou-Ben-Gallus, may his tribe increase!” 
ejaculated Adam, devoutly, drawing his chair 
to the table. ‘‘ Mrs. Jack, you have generously 
exonerated a suspected community from the 
charge of intrusiveness. You have demonstra- 
ted that the house is too small because it is not 
large enough; but in the progress of your tri- 
umphant argument you have betrayed an unfem- 
inine bitterness which wounds me. Why, may 
I ask, in alluding to the absence of that adventur- 
ous rodent, the rat, did you exclaim with rancor, 
‘The fates be praised ?’” 

** Because, your Highness, I am of the race of 
the Housekeepers, a tribe at war with the rodents 
since the flood; because I prefer a tidy larder 
and an abundant board to dirt and leanness.” 

‘* Madam,” returned the censor, with severity, 
“be pleased to give me two lumps of sugar and 
your attention. Is not the world wide enough 
for them and thee? Is not enmity satisfied to 
deny them food and shelter, but it must traduce 
them too? Who steals their malt steals trash, 
but he who filches from them their good name— 
Mesdames and Sir, do you believe in the transmi- 
gration of souls?” 

‘* For the sake of the argument, most certain- 
ly,” replied Jack. 

**You will then understand me when I say 
that a sense of filial duty leads me to maintain 
the integrity of the rats. But first, my dear Jack, 
I will trouble you for that delicious brown mor- 
sel lying unappreciated next the fork. Yes, 
thank you, two more leaves of this incomparable 
salad, and a radish, since you insist, for the har- 
mony of color. 

**My friends, I myself, as you will bear me 
witness, am superior to the pleasures of the ta- 
ble. A simple crust and water from the spring 
suffice me. Cream tarts, did you say, fair Mis- 
tress Jack? I desire them as the hart desireth 
the water-brooks, And a single pennyweight 
of that enticing cottage cheese. 

**Yes, I am an anchorite by nature. But I 
had a grandfather, properly dear to me, of course, 
although I never saw him, who was a famous 
gourmand. Victuals and drink were the chief of 
his diet, and yet that old gaffer scarce ever was 
quiet, but always demanding more. His father 
died of an indigestion brought on by gobbling, 
if I may be pardoned the unfilial expression. 
And his father was cut off in the bloom of his 
youth by a surfeit of black cake and lobster. 
Now I declare to you that when I surprise a sleek 
gray rat snatching a fearful joy in the heart of a 
fragrant cheese, or a slender black fellow trim- 
ming his whiskers after unlimited cream, or a 
massive brown dignitary tasting all the dishes in 
the pantry, I think that I behold an avatar of 
my revered ancestors, and I forbear to chide.” 

** How disrespectful, Adam!” remonstrated 
Mrs. Jack, filling his cup for the fourth time. 

** Not in the least,” he replied. ‘‘ On the con- 
trary, I think I advance my kindred in honor 
and dignity. A man who is merely a stomach 
might as well be a polyp. But when the glutton 
in him puts on its legitimate form, and gnaws its 
way to the appointed trap, why, the creature ful- 
fills the law of his being, and becomes not only 
respectable, but interesting.” 

**Excellent pagan,” murmured Jack, admir- 
ingly, ‘‘you believe also, no doubt, that in his 
future state the scandal-monger shall have foul 
breath, the horse-stealer shall go lame, the cruel 
prowl as tigers, the cunning show the fox’s brush 
behind him. Is it not all written in the laws of 
Manu?” 

**Moreover,” resumed the soliloquist, quite 
impervious to interruption, ‘‘ my sympathy with 
certain traits of the rat's character, my sense of 
the debt which civilization owes him, would alone 
withhold my murderous hand, I think, Mrs. 
Jack, that you hurled the offensive epithet ‘ dirty’ 
against this good familiar creature. Accept my 
assurance that it is the most fastidious of am- 
mals, Did you ever try the simple and beauti- 
ful experiment of placing a jar of grapes, pre- 
served with the glittering crystals of this exquisite 
loaf-sugar, side by side with the same fruit steep- 
ed in the sirups of the coarser brown, and leav- 
ing the pantry door open to these accomplished 
foragers ?” 

**No,” replied Mrs. Jack, with energy, “I 
certainly never did.” 

“Then,” continued the placid commentator, 
«you have yet something to live for. Whenever 
you extend the opportunity, you shall see these 
professional diners-out devour the last luscious 
drop of the choicer jar before they will nibble at 
the seal of the common cruse. They loathe 
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tough and tasteless viands (so like mine honored 
sires!). When they dine on animals, they turn 
the skin so neatly inside out, from snout to toes, 
that with all our tools we naturalists can’t im- 
prove on their ‘specimens.’ ‘ Dirty,’ indeed, 
quotha! Know you not, Mrs, Jack, that your 
ponies never in their lives had such a grooming 
as these creatures habitually give themselves ? 
Know you not that they are fanatics of bodily 
purification, washing themselves with their paws 
over and over every hour in the day ? 

** Again, is not language their debtor? Point 
me to a fitter, briefer, more vigorous form of ex- 
pression than the verb ‘to rat.’ 

** Not only the sciences, but humanity, must 
acknowledge a debt to the rats. Have you nev- 
er heard, Mrs. Jack, that they leave an unsound 
ship? According to Mr. Plimsoll, the cupidity 
of man constantly sends the merest rattle-traps 
and tinder-boxes to sea. But the incorruptible 
rats will not be partners to such blood-guiltiness. 
They squeak denunciation and fly, and if insen- 
sate man heeded the Cassandra voice, his life 
and property might be saved. Have you forgot- 
ten that North German territory where these 
slandered animals are the guardians of public 
safety? The repair of unsafe houses is there the 
business of the state. When a citizen can prove 
before the council that three rats have been seen 
to fly his dwelling, the public fund must patch it 
up for him. They are the Jobs among animals, 
not for their afflictions only, but because they 
deliver the poor that cry and him that has none 
to help him. 

** Miss Eve, you prick your fair fingers at all 
the missionary sewing societies. You give your 
mite, I infer, for the spread of the Gospel. Do 
you, then, ignore the fact that in more than one 
land the rat has been the pioneer of civilization 
and of Christianity—has allured to brighter 
worlds, and led the way? Recall the familiar 
story of the Kamtchatkans, and be more just. 
Those greasy savages were long impenetrable to 
modern ideas. They welcomed missionaries only 
as a new article of food, and used the Bibles and 
spelling-books to kindle the sacrificial fires. ‘To 
this day they might have defied the tract socie- 
ties but for those active colporteurs, the rats. 
These were observed to migrate westward when 
the nipping and eager air of the Kamtchatkan 
winters bit too shrewdly. In the spring they re- 
turned, pursued by colonies of predatory sables, 
Siberian hares, and weasels. At last the hunters 
said, ‘Go to, now! let us follow the rats next 
year, and clothe us in new suits of the skins of 
these furry marauders.’ So they penetrated to 
Siberia, plundered furs right and left, and went 
down huckstering to China and other foreign 
parts. Evolution had long before set these na- 
tions beyond the missionary-devouring period. 
They enlarged the notions of the Kamtchatkans, 
dietary and commercial. Of those hunting Esaus 
they made trading and farming Jacobs. Results 
—decency, industry, Christianity ; cause—rats.” 

‘* Henry the Eighth has been vindicated,” said 
Jack, reflectively ; ‘‘Lucrezia Borgia is now 
known to have been a mother in the Italian Is- 
rael; there is no longer a doubt that Aspasia 
was a perfect woman nobly planned, with the 
single exception of a fanatical prudishness. The 
prophet of the rat has now arisen. If the house 
were not so small, Adam, you should begin the 
conversion of the world beneath this very roof.” 

** Which reminds me,” exclaimed Adam, ‘‘ of 
what I was about to suggest when Mrs. Jack’s 
thoughtless—I will not say heartless—allusion 
to the Mus rattus betrayed me into a moment- 
ary digression. If the house is too small, the 
world is not. You own up to the zenith, I sup- 
pose, and ont to the horizon, I am told. Why 
not live under the free sky? Why not fleet the 
time carelessly, as they did in the golden world, 
in a new forest of Arden ?” 

**‘A most practicable plan, O Adam! thirty 
years hence, when our new lawns shall have 
made a turf, and our young trees shall have 
raised shields of leaves close enough to ward off 
the fiery javelins of the sun. But meantime?” 

‘* Why, meantime live an Arcadian life in 
this picturesque veranda,. Breakfast and dine 
here, labor and rest here, soothe your perturbed 
spirits with this perfect view, and ‘learn that 
Nature never did betray the heart that loved 
her,’” concluded Adam, with a flourish. 

‘Perhaps not,” answered Mrs. Jack; ‘‘ but 
she certainly blisters the noses of those that seek 
her at unseasonable moments. ‘This veranda, 
for example, is simply unbearable before five 
o'clock in the afternoon. And even at this hour 
such a blinding light comes in at that corner 
that Eve and I have been blinking like a pair 
of owls all through your harangue. We thought 
such overflowing humanity might have consider- 
ed our sufferings a little, and paused after the 
first hour or two, though, of course, we were too 
polite to say so.” 

**Then have an awning, Mistress Jack, an 
airy, floating thing, beneath whose rippling roof 
you and Miss Eve shall look like Sabrinas fair, 
* under the glassy, cool, translucent wave.’” 

** «Summer drought or singéd air never scorch 
our tresses fair.’ Thank you, O inspired Adam! 
Jack long ago consulted a professor of awnings 
in 'the city, and his visits and his measurements 
and his wares will cost us one hundred and 
thirty dollars, which we can’t afford this year. 
So ‘guess again,’ as the children say.” 

‘*Can you sew, you two?” doubtfully suggest- 
ed Adam. 

‘*Can’t they!” interposed Jack. ‘‘'Take pre- 
miums at cattle-shows, Beat Penelope hollow.” 

“Qh, I don’t mean tapestry, fol-de-rols, cob- 
webs. I mean seams, ticking and sail-cloth and 
what-you-may-call-’em.” ~ 

** Even so, Adam.” 

“Then I have it, you have it, we have 
it. ‘The most roomy tent, the most Arcadian 
bower, the most— Sir, are there cedars in 
your woods? Madam, is there canvas in the 





shops? Mademoiselle, is there cleverness in 
your fingers? Given poles, cloth, industry, the 
result is happiness. I have’t; it is engendered : 
time and night shall bring this monstrous awn- 
ing to the light.” 

Thereupon the amateur tent-maker rushed 
into the library and lost himselffor half an hour 
in a maze of unintelligible diagrams and mysteri- 
ous calculations. Then he emerged, as Mrs. 
Jack said, with the light of victory on his brow, 
and displayed a sketch which elicited applause. 

“* Comrades, ‘’tis as easy as lying,’” announced 
the inventor. ‘* These uprights are cedar poles 
from the wood. You observe that I leave un- 
trimmed a span’s length of the rough branches 
as a trellis for these vines, which, as you see, are 
to cover each pole. Set the posts five feet out 
from the veranda, six of them in front, and four 
at each end, say, counting the corner posts both 
ways. That makes the dozen. Saw them four 
feet shorter than the plate above the veranda 
posts. “That's a good pitch for the canvas roof. 
Secure unanimity of action on the part of these 
right and left hand supporters by nailing a rafter 
— if that’s its name—to the heads of the entire 
congregation. At every post fasten a stay-piece 
to the veranda plate. There you have a stanch 
frame-work fifty feet by fifteen. Into the veran- 
da plate, by-the-bye, screw plenty of strong hooks, 
which are to hold the awning at top. 

‘* Buy a whole piece, and more too, of stout 
awning cloth, blue and white, and two or three 
pieces, more or less, of maroon binding—ma- 
roon, not scarlet, Jack, on your allegiance! 
H'm! h’m! A lot of carpet rings, four or five 
good hooks, eighty feet of galvanized wire, and 
there you are. Do you happen to have some 
bits of ticking for facing the upper edge, Mrs. 
Jack? Ah, that is well.” 

** But who is to cut it?” sighed that matron. 
‘“*It is evidently to be done by the multiplica- 
tion table, and I've forgotten all after five times 
five. I should be like Worth, and spoil two 
whole patterns of the stuff before my inspiration 
came to me.” 

‘* Miss Eve, do you too fear your fate too 
much? Then will Zslash. My deeds upon my 
head! The breadths must reach from the hooks 
to the aforesaid rafter—say, two yards and a quar- 
ter. Add five-eighths for the flap. Not a bit 
too much, ladies, since it will be seen in mid-air 
and in constant motion. Say nineteen breadths, 
and parts of two breadths in each corner. Sixty 
yards or so, after all.” 

“© my prophetic soul!” said Mrs. Jack, 
**how will those corners make our hair turn 
gray! ‘To match the stripes and get an even 
bias, and not have that long crosswise joining 
bulge unseemly !” 

«The newspaper, the newspaper, that rules the 
age, will help us out, Jacqueline,” suggested Eve. 
‘“* If there’s virtue in shears and patience and 
newspaper patterns, we shall overcome.” 

‘* Twenty-two inches from the bottom run a 
small seam across the nineteen breadths. Bind 


that seam on the outside with the braid. On ; 


the inside sew the carpet rings, nine inches 
apart, the whole length. The wire is to be run 
through them, fastened at intervals to the rafter, 
and there’s your awning secured at bottom, as 
the hooks-secure it at top. That upper edge, 
by-the-bye, must be faced with double ticking an 
inch wide, say, and strong eyelet-holes made to 
slip over the hooks. 

** Accent well the slashes of the flap; a long 
petal and two short ones for each scallop will 
make the floating line you want, all to be bound 
with the red braid. And when it is done we 
may ‘loaf and invite our souls,’” 

When no more could be done to promote the 
awning, without cloth and poles and needles and 
thread and hammer and nails, the Society for 
the Economical Advancement of Domestic Com- 
fort adjourned, perforce, till next morning. Then, 
the materials being collected, a judicious division 
of labor so prospered the work as to suggest to 
Adam the experience of the nursery tale, ‘* The 
butcher began to kill the ox, the ox began to 
drink the water, the water began to quench the 
fire, the fire began to burn the stick, the stick 
began to beat the dog, the dog began to bite the 
kid, the kid began to go.” 

On the second afternoon the great awning was 
hoisted to its place. Its fit was perfect. Its suc- 
cess was absolute. The makers inspected it 
without and within. ‘ "Tis all my fancy painted 
it,” said Adam, with emotion. “But let us 
prove all things, and hold fast only that which is 
good. In three months the experiment will have 
been fairly tried. “On the 2d of September we 
will agree to exchange final views on the subject 
of its worth.” 

On the 2d of September, therefore, the same 
quartette took tea merrily on the veranda, and 
thus rendered judgment : 

Mrs. Jack. ‘* Adam, wisdom is justified of 
her children. You have added a suite of rooms 
to the cottage. You have given us the lustre of 
the mornings, the hush of golden noons, the 
splendor of the sunsets. ‘There has been no 
hour of the day and no day of the week when 
this veranda has not been not only habitable, 
but delightful. The vines that could not grow 
in the blistering heat took heart of hope under 
the shelter of the cool canopy, and clothed every 
post and rail with beauty. Oh, I can’t begin to 
tell you the comfort of it.” 

Jack. ‘‘To think that for less than twenty- 
five dollars we have had, if not new heavens and 
a new earth, which I am inclined to maintain, 
at least a new roof and new walls, so enlarged 
are our boundaries! This stout home-made af- 
fair has defied sun and storm and wind. It is a 
little mellowed in tone, perhaps, from its first 
brightness, but that is fitting in an old friend. 
Bryant said some nice things about the ‘ Plant- 
ing of the Apple-Tree ;’ but, to my notion, the 
fellow who shall celebrate the planting of the 
awning posts will do a greater service to his 





generation. Reckon up the thougands of fami- 
lies who have grilled all summer because they 
couldn’t afford a hundred or two dollars for can- 
vas and iron, for whom the judicious expenditure 
of twenty-five would have made a change of zone! 
One of us ought to report our success for their 
succor.” 

Eve. ‘‘ Yes, that must be done. And have 
you not noticed how this floating, ever-changing 
line of the awning, and the delicate border of 
trembling leaves below, seem to frame between 
them all this exquisite view of meadow ang 
wood? Indeed, the very hills are changed ; 
they are made higher and more remote. Ah 
me! such a summer as we have had makes one 
long to endow the world with happiness.” 

Apam. ‘‘Sir and madam, after all, it is I who 
owe most to the awning. Our morning read- 
ings, our afternoon chess-playing, our evening 
talks under its gracious shelter, showed me long 
ago that Adam was made for Eve, and have 
slowly convinced her, I hope, that Eve was made 
for Adam. As a representative of the world she 
longs to enrich, I have assured her that I am 
ready and eager to be endowed with happiness 
at any moment.” 

Mrs. Jack. ‘‘ Bless ye, my children! 
Adam, there is one consideration which—” 

Apam. ‘‘Speak on, Minerva.”” 

Mrs. Jack. ‘‘I don’t think Eve would enjoy 
domesticating or even domesticated rats.” 

Apam. ‘‘ Mrs. Jack, you have heard me main- 
tain a score of times that no chivalrous man would 
insist on his wife’s living in the same house with 
her husband’s relations.” 


But, 











FERNS AND PLANTS OF 
KINDRED HABITS. 


HOSE who have for several years cultivated 
flowers in the open air are familiar with the 
fact that the same treatment and exposure will 
not answer for all plants alike. That which suits 
one thing, and causes it to bloom luxuriantly and 
profusely, will surely kill another. Too much 
sun or too much shade, too much water or too 
little, soil too rich or too poor—all or any of 
these conditions must be suited to the require- 
ments of the plant, or you will have only misera- 
ble specimens, dwindling toward certain death. 

As a rule, a garden that is partly shaded will 
be a more desirable field than one where the hot 
sun blazes without mercy to scorch and wither 
the tender leaves and forming buds. A bed on 
the north side of your house, where the sun sel- 
dom or never shines, may indeed be made the 
most attractive and interesting portion of the 
garden. Here will flourish begonias in their 
endless variety of foliaged beauty, fuchsias, sages, 
hydrangeas, and ivies, while last, but not least, 
the countless family of ferns, lycopodiums, and 
mosses, which are a perpetual feast of green 
things, and, like every ‘‘thing of beauty, a joy 
forever.” 

In the very shadiest corner of such a bed let 
me advise you to rear a structure of rocks and 
stones, planting your ferns in among the inter- 
stices every where. There will be larger spaces 
to accommodate the taller and coarser varieties, 
and many a nook to hold those little delicate- 
leaved species which abound in the drier places 
of every woodland glade. If you have a Wardian 
case or glass-shade-covered winter fernery (as 
let me hope you have), you may by the Ist of 
June transplant the prettiest of them into this 
your summer nursery; they will thus recover 
from their winter forcing, and grow strong and 
healthy, with a hundred new fronds and rootlets 
to replace the spindling and exhausted ones, at 
the same time adding more beauty to the summer 
show. 

When autumn comes, and the parlor fernery 
is to be prepared once more, let me advise you 
from experience not to transplant into it a single 
deciduous fern, for although they look beautiful 
in summer, and you may hope by anticipating 
their brownness to perpetuate their beauty 
through the winter, yet the hope is vain ; they 
will take their winter nap, no matter how you 
transplant and cover them. Better, therefore, 
take the evergreens, which are always beautiful, 
and will, under glass, expand and grow during 
the whole season, requiring no a. »ntion beyond 
a little watering at long intervals. 

The modes of propagating ferns are two: 
either by seeds, which plan is a very slow and 
difficult one, or by offshoots obtained by dividing 
the roots. If by seeds, great care is required to 
have the seeds entirély ripe, and to prepare the 
soil by sifting thoroughly, so as to admit of the 
finest covering to the invisible seeds, which are 
but powder to the sight, and therefore must lie 
as nearly on the surface as possible. They must 
be kept in a moist atmosphere, and covered with 
thin muslin, so as to prevent their being washed 
away when watered. When the tiny plants are 
large enough to admit of it, they may be pricked 
out into small pots, and kindly treated until they 
attain a good size, after which they will grow 
rapidly enough. 

In propagating by division of the roots, the 
spring will be the best time for all varieties which 
sleep in winter, for they are then in their grow- 
ing state, and the distinct crowns may be easily 
found ; then with a sharp knife the little plants 
can be readily separated without injury to their 
roots. For those which have been under glass 
all winter, the spring will be the worst time ; bet- 
ter leave them to recover their strength and put 
forth their new growth before any attempt at di- 
viding them. August and September is, I find, 
the best time for these, if they have been kept 
damp and shady through the season. After the 
new plants have been set out, it will be well to 
place bell-glasses or tumblers over them to en- 
courage them in their independent existence, 
and this will also promote moisture around them 
without the need of much watering. 
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In September or early in October the Wardian 
case should be prepared, and the ferns trans- 
planted into it cautiously ; but if the weather be 
mild, the glass cover need not be placed over it 
until time to bring it within-doors. This will 
give the roots a better chance to become strong 
before the tops begin to be forced, and will the 
better guard against the exhaustion that is un- 
avoidable when plants are kept for any length 
of time in an air-tight case. 

A few of the best varieties for your parlor fern- 
ery are the following: Adiantum capillus vene- 
ris, or true maiden-hair, Adiantum cuneatum, 
and A. farleyense, all graceful and beautiful 
species of the maiden-hair family, that will do 
well in a Wardian case, and are evergreens. 
Some of the native varieties are equally beauti- 
ful, but sleep all winter, and therefore are not 
available for our winter fern case. 

The Polypodiums are a large family of ferns, 
with long, graceful sprays of alternating leaflets, 
beautiful for out-door culture, and to be found in 
abundance in our woods. Asplenium is a splen- 
did fern for cases; A. marinum and A. fontanum 
will be the best of them, and also the easiest to 
cultivate. Of the Scolopendriums there are sev- 
eral smaller varieties well suited to cases; they 
are of low-growing habit, with broad tongue-like 
fronds. Davallias, or hare-foot ferns, are hand- 
some plants for greenhouse or case. 

Lycopodiums are very nearly allied to the fern 
family, and thrive well under glass, as they love 
a damp and shady atmosphere. 

It is impossible, however, to give in one 
short paper a very thorough list of the many de- 
sirable ferns to be found in florists’ establish- 
ments, but I have selected quite enough to sat- 
isfy any moderate person, and awaken an interest 
in their habits and appearance. Depend upon 
it that when my readers have learned, as I have, 
to love these,green habitants of shady nooks, 
they will wish to pursue the subject further, and 
will go in quest of knowledge, finding fresh beau- 
ty and delight in every new species discovered. 








USEFUL RECIPES. 

Prve-arpLe Suort-Caxe.—A couple of hours before 
bringing the cake on the table take a very ripe, finely 
flavored pine-apple, peel it, cut as thin as wafers, and 
sprinkle sugar over it liberally; then cover it close. 
For the short-cake take sufficient flour for one pie- 
dish, of butter the size of a small egg, a table-spoonful 
or two of sugar, the yolk of an egg, two tea-epoonfuls 
of baking powder, a very little salt, and milk enough 
to make a very soft dough. Do not knead the dough, 
but just barely mix it, and press it into the pie-plate. 
The baking powder and butter, sugar and salt, should 
be rubbed well through the flour, and the other ingredi- 
ents then quickly added. When time to serve, split the 
cake, spread the prepared pine-apple between the lay- 
ers, and serve with nothing but sugar and sweet cream. 

N.B.—Do not butter the cake; it would destroy the 
delicate flavor. 

Cucumber Catsur.—Take of full-grown cucumbers, 
Say, one peck ; remove the rind, and cut them down 
lengthwise, then into thin dice-shaped pieces; strew 
half a pint of salt on them; let them stand five or 
six hours; then put them on a sieve to drain until 
quite dry. Peel and slice twelve large silver-skinned 
onions, put them with the cucumbers into a stone 
pot, and cover them with strong vinegar. Add for 
seasoning a table-spoonful of black pepper beaten up 
fine, a tea-spoonful of Cayenne, a gill of sweet-oil, a 
gill of Madeira wine, and a few blades of mace. In- 
stead of putting away in one large stone jar, it answers 
admirably to fill with this catsup wide-mouthed glass 
bottles ; and if you have a few pods of a miniature va- 
riety of red pepper, often procurable, to use instead 
of the pulverized Cayenne, it gives the sauce quite an 
ornamental appearance. It is not generally known 
that the largest cucumbers, ripened almost enough for 
seed, serve admirably for making this sort of catsup. 
If the bottles are carefully sealed up there is no danger 
whatever of spoiling. 

Cucumpers aS a VEGETABLE.—Peel them several 
hours before they are to be used. Sprinkle with salt 
slightly, after cutting into thin slices, and pour over 
them a little ice-water. .This process extracts from 
them all bitterness, and renders them wholesome. 
Pour off the water just before you need the dish, add 
vinegar and pepper, and it is ready for the table. Ev- 
ery housekeeper should be aware of the fact that the 
peelings of cucumbers serve as a poison for cock~- 
roaches. If strewn at night over the floor of a kitchen 
infested with such vermin, they will be found to have 
been greedily devoured by the creatures, which die in 
consequence. 

Cotp Tomato Savor.—Half a peck of ripe tomatoes, 
peeled, and drained through a colander twenty-four 
hours, then made fine. Put to them one small tea- 
cupful of salt, one full cupful of sugar, one cupful of 
white mustard seed, one gill of nasturtium seed, four 
table-spoonfuls of horse-radish, two dozen stalks of 
celery chopped up fine, or half an ounce of celery seed, 
two table-spoonfuls of ground black pepper, one quart 
of good vinegar. It must not be boiled. Stir well, and 
bottle for use. This sauce can be used as soon as made. 

West Enp Lettuce Dersstne.—Boil two eggs hard. 
Mash the yolks with a very little cold water; put one 
tea-spoonful of sugar, one light tea-spoonful of mus- 
tard, and not quite a full one of salt. Mix all these 
things well with the yolks. Add slowly three table- 
spoonfuls of best olive-oil, until perfectly smooth, and 
only one table-spoonful of water. 

Frenon Mustarp.—Take a quarter of a pound of 
best yellow mustard, pour over it half a pint each of 
water and vinegar. Add a pinch of salt and a piece 
of calamus root the size of a pea. Put it on the fire, 
and while it boils add a table-spoonful of flour. Let 
it boil twenty minutes, stirring it constantly. Just 
before taking it off stir in a tea-spoonful of sugar 
or honey. When cool, put it into bottles, and cork 
tightly. 

BurrermiLk Bisourrs.—To three cupfuls of butter- 
milk add one of butter, one tea-spoonful of cream of 
tartar, half a tea-spoonful of soda, a dessert spoonful 
of salt, and flour enough to make the dongh just stiff 
enough to admit of being rolled out into biscuits. The 
measure has not been accurately ascertained, but cal- 
culate upon needing about two quarts of flour in mak- 
ing by the above highly recommended recipe. 

Por-Ovres.—One cupful of milk, one egg, one cupful 
of flour, and a little salt. Beat well, and put a table- 
spoonful of the batter in very small tin pans, Berke 
quickly, and eat immediately. 
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“ WINNOWING.”—F Rox rae Picrore By F. Cuester.—(See Pace 501.] 
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TENNIS IN AFRICA. 


UR illustration shows the interior court- 

yard of an ancient Algerian country-house 
formerly belonging to the Dey’s Master of the 
Mint. Its present occupant has adapted it to 
the purposes of a tennis-court by inclosing each 
end with low walls and nets. ‘The African game 
differs from lawn tennis, of which it is an in- 


‘VOIUAV NI SINNGLL 


dependent congener, by baving a parenthesis of 
back and side walls at each end of the court, 
which greatly adds to the variety of the strokes. 
Every stroke counts, while in sphairistike more 
than half are absorbed in the alternations of ‘‘ in” 
and ‘‘out.” The balls and rackets are larger 
and heavier, and in all respects it is more close- 
ly modeled on the ancient game of tennis than 
is sphairistike. 
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“ WINNOWING.” 

- See illustration on page 500. 
HE subject of this picture, in which the artist 
has shown the command he possesses over 
the delineation of the human form with equal 
truth and grace, is one of the simplest labors of 
rural life, in the most unsophisticated age and 
condition, Those two barefooted young women 


by the sea-shore are employed in passing through 
their sieves the corn, which men have reaped, 
in order to separate the grain from the husk, and 
they. will perhaps work at the grinding of the 
same in an old-fashioned hand-mill to-morrow. 
Such primitive methods of dealing with this gift 
of Nature’s bounty are still practiced, it is said, 
in some remote and sequestered parishes of Great 
Britain and Ireland, as well as in other countries 











of Europe. Their occupation, in the case which 
the picture sets before us, must be considerably 
assisted by a moderate sea-breeze to carry off the 
husks and chaff. ‘The young women seem rath- 
er to enjoy it, and we hope nothing will ever 
spoil their good health and good temper. Ona 
sultry day, one can imagine that it must be a 
most delectable occupation, wherein they share, 
with the corn, the benefit of the cool breezes. 


CASTING IN PLASTER. 


HE taking of plaster casts is an art that may 

be successfully practiced, without much dif- 
ficulty, by any amateur of average ability. Many 
of the fine works of art to be met with in foreign 
countries—coins, medals, bass-reliefs, vases, and 


will afford very accurate representations of their 








originals. As a preliminary it will be necessary 
first to prepare moulds of what you desire to pro- 
duce. Ifthe model be a marble or plaster statue, 
for instance, it must be first oiled, then incased in 
a covering of wax, using an equal quantity of wax 
and resin to form the moulding composition ; 
by raising a wall of clay or metal around the 
central object, the liquid wax will be prevented 
from escaping, and when ccol will form a solid 


























mass about the same. Having thus completed 
the mould, and plunged it into cold water, it will 
readily leave the model, and will be prepared 
for casting. Now cleanse it from any elay that 
might have adhered, and oil it with sweet-oil. 
Next mix a sufficient quantity of plaster of Paris 


| in water, so as to be half fluid, and pour it into 
statuary—may be reproduced by this means, and | 


the mould, using a small brush to press it into 


| every crevice ; fill it up solid, or if it be a bass~ 
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relief, let it be fully an inch deep. The plaster 
will set very quickly, and, if necessary, the mould 
may be cut and removed piecemeal, leaving the 
perfect cast. To render these casts more du- 
rable, and to enable one to wash them, take a ves- 
sel large enough, and place in it a quantity of 
pure linseed-oil, so as to cover the object entire- 
ly; let it soak in this for a day or two, and then 
withdraw it, drain it, and let it dry, when it will 
be found smooth and hard like wax. 

Makers of wax flowers and leaves may in this 
manner obtain casts from natural leaves, which 
will be found to answer admirabiy for moulding 
the leaves in wax. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Muss F. R. D.—Make your gray flannel suit with a 
basque and over-skirt. Few new costumes are made 
with polonaises. We do not pay for recipes. The Ugly 
Girl Papers will teach you how to remove freckles. 
We do not disclose the names of our contributors. 

Pariapetruta.—The address given in the advertise- 
ment is al] that is necessary. 

M. E. F.—Shorten the train of your skirt, and you 
will have pieces enough to make a new basque, or at 
least a basque back, with which (and a belt) you can 
use the front of your round waist. The long over- 
skirt need not be altered except to change the ar- 
rangement of the drapery. 

Mrs. M. P. R.—For your matelassé grenadine you 
should have a black silk skirt ruffled with silk, or with 
grenadine if you like; but if you have silk flounces, 
you can use the skirt with any other over dress. Then 
have a long fanciful over-skirt of the grenadine, not 
lined, long enough to cover all the silk skirt except 
the flounces, and trim it with French lace or Spanish 
lace, or else knife pleating. The basque should be 
made of silk covered with grenadine, without other 
lining, and should be of the simplest. shape possible. 
Cord or pipe the edge with silk, and trim the sleeves 
with lace or pleating around the wrists. Your linen 
suit should have a French sacque that may be worn 
loose or belted, according to fancy, and an apron over- 
skirt. Trim these with Hamburg embroidery or linen 
lace. Put two pleatings around the lower skirt. Make 
your little boy's buff suit with a jacket and kilt skirt, 
and trim with broad white braid instead of black. 

Apecaipe E, N.—Your green poplin is so bright that 
it will need some quiet color associated with it to tone 
itdown. You might use it for sleeves and lower skirt, 
with a gray or écra plaid Louisine silk above it. 

E. M. F.—The puffs of organdy sleeveless jackets 
are gathered and sewed to strips of insertion without 
any lining. They are then worn over colored silk 
waists. 

Wure.ixe.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
28, Vol. VIIL, for hints about sleeveless jackets. You 
could add sleeves of muslin, and wear with your hand- 
some silk skirt. Those trimmed with black velvet 
would be more appropriate with your black skirt. 

Maxs. D. M. E.—Your changeable silk is rather passé, 
but can be very well used as lower skirt and sleeves 
with blue plaid Mexicaire or grenadine, also with 
écru Mexicaine for basque and over-skirt. You can 
buy these fashionable fabrics now for $1 a yard, and 
even less, Make the plaid bias all over the basque 
and over-skirt, and trim with pleatings-or fringe. 
The basque of grenadine should be lined with your 
blue silk. Low-necked under-waists and linings are 
not worn here. 

L.—We should be glad to oblige you, but it is im- 


possible to give designs for monograms for individuals. | 
By studying those publisued in our columns you will 


probably be able to draw one for yourself. 

Svussormerr.—A gentleman should always return the 
salute of an acquaintance, unless he desires to give 
him the cut direct. 

A. M.—We shall shortly publish an article describ- 
ing the process of skeletonizing leaves, and the best 
method of collecting leaves and ferns. 

Evgnnows.—We can give no further information on 
the subject, and can not repeat instructions already 
furnished, for the benefit of an individual subscriber. 
Better send for a copy of the Ugly Girl Papers, which 
will be forwarded by mail on receipt of $1, and which 
will give you the desired instructions. 

B. E. 8.—The revised edition of Fowler’s English 
Grammar, with March's Study of the English Language 
appended, bound in sheep, will be sent you by mail by 
Harper & Brothere for $1 75. 

R.—Back numbers of the Bazar will be furnished 
from this office at 10 cents each. 

Mera.—We can not advise you how to dispose of 
your writings, or tell you what they are worth. The 
editors to whom you send them can best judge of their 
value to them. 

Mary 8.—-We have given several patterns of afghans 
which will direct you. Of course you can make them 
as long and wide as you choose, and can vary the 
stripes at your discretion. Blue and white or shaded 
green and white are good colors.—You should sign a 
letter, “‘ Mary Smith,” and not “ Mra. John Smith.” 

G. H. 8.—We do not know of any such institution 
as the one you mention. 

Avant-Covairs.—Silk and wool are a good combina- 
tion for a traveling dress. Acknowledge the flowers 
by note or in person, as you please. 

A. B. C.—Finger puffs are piled high on the head by 
ladies to whom the simple Greek coiffure is not be- 
coming. 

A Furarn.--A cuirass basque and deep round over- 
skirt trimmed with side pleating will be the best model 
for you. Jackets of white and black striped Washing 
cloth or of piqué much tri d with idery are 
worn by little girls of three yetrs. The shape is the 
long sacque, of which a cut paper pattern is given in 
the Child’s Wardrobe illustrated in Razar No. 21, Vol. 
VIIL All the patterns in this wardrobe are inclosed 
in one and sold for 25 cents. Wide braids in 
straight or in curved lines are more used for trimmings 
than narrow soutache. 

Z.—We can furnish you the patterns of an infant’s 
wardrobe, and the “ entire cost” will be 25 cents. The 
hair is now dressed to suit the contour of the head, in- 
dependent of any set fashion. The low Greek coiffure, 
the Catogan braid, and high-puffed coiffures with 
crown braids, are all worn. The part of the front hair 
muet be visible. Oils are not used, yet there is more 
smooth hair and less frizzing than formerly. 

Mewe.—Braid your hair in “ three-plait” and twist 
it ina coil low on your head. A thin white suit should 
have a basque, over-skirt, and much fine pleating, head- 
ed by tucking. 
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MODERN .WOMEN. 


Ir is a sad commentary upon our boasted civil- 
ization that the women of our times have degen- 
erated in health and physique until they are lit- 
erally a race of invalids—pale, nervous, feeble, 
and back-achy, with only here and there a few 
noble exceptions in the persons of the robust, 
buxom ladies characteristic of the sex in days 
gone by. By a very large experience, covering 
a period of years, and embracing the treatment 
of many thousands of cases of those ailments 
culiar to women, Dr. Prercr, of the World’s 
Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y., has perfected, by 
the combination of certain vegetable extracts, a 
natural specific, which he does not extol as a 
cure-all, but one which admirably fulfills a single- 
ness of purpose, being a most positive and reliable 
remedy for those weaknesses and complaints that 
afflict the women of the present day. ‘This nat- 
ural specific compound is called Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription. The following are among 
those diseases in which this wonderful medicine 
has worked cures as if by magic and with a cer- 
tainty never before attained by any medicines : 
Weak back, nervous and general debility, falling 
and other displacements of internal organs result- 
ing from debility and lack of strength in natural 
supports, internal fever, congestion, inflamma- 
tion, and ulceration, and very many other chronic 
diseases incident to women, not proper to men- 
tion here, in which, as well as in the cases that 
have been enumerated, the Favorite Prescription 
effects cures—the marvel of the world, It will 
not do harm in any state or condition of the sys- 
tem, and by adopting its use the invalid lady 
may avoid that severest of ordeals—the consulting 
of a family physician. Favorite Prescription is 
sold by dealers in medicines generally. —[{ Com. ] 











ALL men bow down to beauty, and all women who 
have it not desire it. One of its essentials is a pure,trans- 
parent complexion, warmed with the soft rose-flush 
which belongs to youth and health, and this pre-emi- 
nent charm is acquired and rendered perpetual by 
—— mueem or Yours. Sold by all druggists.— 
[Com.} 








Tue Madame Griswold Skirt-Supporting Corset and 
Skirt-Supporter is destined to have the largest sale of 
indy skirt-supporting corset in the world. Sold only by 
— wanted at 21 East 16th Street, 


-erOom. 








Corvine Wurr..—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patierns may be transferred 
from the Suny pp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is eqnaily useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 
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In STRENGTH and PURITY 


Superior to any other, therefore 


Most Economical. 











STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upgriht Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
Every Piano Warranted for 5 Years. 


tz” ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES gy 
Wrrn Partoe-List, Martep Free on Apriication. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos. 107, 109, & 111 East 14th Street, New York. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, ask your Dra " 









m. It is relial 
For PIMPLES ON THE 
ACE, 


Bond Street, New York. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Jewelry. CHAS. V. PECKHAM 
mai Broadway, Opposite A. T. Stewart’s, New York. 


SHOPPING 


& every description for Ladies promptly ited by 














Colgate & Co.’s Violet Toilet Water. 


The tender and delicate odor of freshly-gathered violets is exhaled by this delicious toilet water. 
As a perfume for the bath, as well as for the hankerchief, it is held in high estimation by the 
tasteful and refined. The tenacity with which the refreshing aroma clings to woven fabrics, to the 
hair, and to the skin, is very remarkable. Put up in‘half-pint bottles, and for sale by all druggists. 


¥ 





ONSTANTINES 


JURSE 





FOR TOILET, BATH js 


SOLD BY 





, in Laces, Sacques, Cardinal Capes, Embroideries, &€. 
It Ans Also, NEW FANS, FANCY TIES, SASH RIBBONS, &e. 
MILLER & GRANT, 879 Broadway, N.Y. Orders by mail promptly filled. 








regulates, 


Reject all Violent Purgatives. 


They ruin the tone of the bowels and weaken the digestion. 


p, lamalts Fiiervescent Seltzer Aperieit 


is used by rational people as a means of relieving all derangements 
of the stomach, liver, and intestines, because it removes obstructions 
without pain and imparts vigor to the organs which it purifies and 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





Union Tea Company, 


30 Vesey Street, 


J. Z. WESTERVELT, Jr., 
rT : NEW YORK. 


This Company offers special inducements for first- 
class family trade and club orders, and recommend 
their goods entirely on their merits. They sell none 
but the finest grade of Teas and strictly pure Coffees 
and Spices, at prices to suit the times. 

The Teas are put up in their celebrated Chinese 
pound packages, which, an foil-lined, renders it im- 
possible for the Tea to ‘lose its flavor. 

Send for samples and Price: List. 








WILCOX & KINNEY. 


BEDDING AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE. 
Mattresses made over. Feathers renovated. 
No. ao to Ave., Opposite Stewart's, 

M. L. WIL! } (late with 
E.B. KINNEY, Messrs. B. W. Munntam & Co.) 
PRS | LA A rE 


THE COOK 
Bobbin Winder. 


For all shuttle sewing- 
machines. Pleasure and 
profit in its use. 

Will wind any size thread as perfect as the spool you 
buy. Your bobbin will hold — double the thread, 
which never breaks in sewim Your seam — 
always be handsome, elastic, an 

Saves time and patience. A 

Never out of order. ** We re; 

valuable.°*>—New Haven Comrie. A leading sew- 
ing machine President says, ** Every machine in 
the land ought to have it. Select thing 
for er hr a y ladies. Favorable terms. Sam- 
ple by mail 


Address M. COOK, 317 Broadway, N.Y. 
SUPPLY FOR 100 YEARS 


MAGIC INKSTAND 
Without refilling. Size 2x3 inches. 
Fluid, $2 00. Copying, $2 50. 
mail post bs ate a tf 
mail, post are tof price. 

©. ROOT, A ONY, & CO., 


“2 Li berty ot New’ York. 
§#™ Send for Circular. 


IMPORTANT UTTING BIAS TRIMMING 


e a pastime by using 
TO ELLIOTP’s SCALE GUIDE. 
ery lady knowsthe difficulty 
EVERY LADY of cutting Bias of uniform and 
accurate width. With oie 

Guide a mistake is impossible,and the work can be pe 
formed as accurately and rapidly as the cuttin uf Pr a 
straight strip. We send the Guide Scale by mail, pre- 
paid, upon receipt of 50 cents. Agents to introduce this 
wophertul improvement wanted every where. Address 
SCALE GUIDE CO., 43 Bromfield St., Boston, M Mass. 


IMPORTANT. 1 IN: 


Remedy for Rupture. 
LASTIC USS 
CO., No. 683 Broadway, 
New York City, retain 
rupture in perfect com- 
fort, night and day, till 

rmanently cured. 28 
ranch offices in the prin- 
cipal cities. Trusses sent by mail. Circulars free on 
application. 































TO OPERATE A 
SEWING - MACHINE 
Without Fatigue or Injury, 
STEWART’S TREADLE 


Can be applied to any Sewing-machine (without re- 
moval) at a cost of only $4 00. Send for Circular. 
Agents wanted. 
N. x. TREADLE WRG CO., 
64 Cortlandt St., New York. 


BUY J. &P. COATS’ BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. | 








The Latest Novelty!! 


The Dress Reform 
Corset-Waist and Skirt- 
Supporter. 


(Patentep April 6th, 1875.) 
A long-felt want at last satisfied. 
A FP a, some hag for those who can not 


“Suitable ali alike for ag = oh miss- 
es, young and elder! 

Says Dr. Sara E. Brown, a prominent a 

in Boston, and one of the Dress Reform Committee : 





ST & ee Devonshire St. Boston. — 
‘-_ COMBINATION 
Shoulder-Brace Corset. 


(Patentep Oct. 27th, 1874.) 
The best-fitting and most comfort- 
oe corset = ~ i Shoulder- 
race expands the chest, —o 
the garments, is easily adjus' 
yet there is no possibility vod ‘the the 
ee tp | off. The bosom form 
is perfectly soft, containing no bones 
or wires. it is the op corset that can be honestly rec- 
ommended alike b: ysicians, singers, piles. Set ers, an’ 
dressmakers. Sent by Pail on receipt of Satteen, 
Col. & White, $1 ms I. . Jean, Col. & W Vhite, $2 oO” 
In stating s t measure outside of drese. 
nts and Cenvesesrs wan Send for Circulars. 
Address Geo. Frost & Co.,287 Devonshire St., Boston, 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


one patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
pk in thie country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to makirg their 
+ ay arments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
oschcowitz, a ow who stands at the head 
Ot his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant- os Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever eT in this coun 
Address AMES McCALL & CO. 
543 Broadway, New York. 
N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


Haners Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

OP REPATD, to an ~ oy menaeter in the United States or 

Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harver's Magazine, Haurer’s Weexry, and Hakeen’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any ‘two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazing, Wrext.y, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonivens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Macazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no.time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 











Terus ror Apvertistne in Harren’s WEerKLY anp 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Ha "e Weekl.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—#1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per lino-aath insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Youth and Freshness preserved in- 
definitely by the use of Turkish 
’ ne gg = - sesame and sent 
upon receipt of 50 cen 7 7% 
PorURK SH MEDICAL Co., 30 Maiden bane, N. Y. 
A Ry pa3 E 4 3 gt AE yl b BRS 
FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives pee it relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 











DISEASES OF ‘WOMEN, | by by GEORGE Eh 

Deer. D., 318 pages, contains New Methods. 
without Drugs, for ome Treatment and 
Radical Cure. Mailed for $1 50. reular on 
receipt of stamp. A. PARKER, 17 East 
58th Street, New York. 












Mas. 8. J. IN, Hotel Royal, ixth Ave. & 40th St. 
N. Y. City. Send for circular containing reference and 
particulars (free). Samples sent for 25 cents. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—F. Ba- 
DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 














25 with your + name rinted on them for | 
Cards. Y 


15 cents. W. ADAMS, Medina, O. 


N EW ART | HOMES ADORNED! 
* EASILY LEARNED. 

200 Decalcomanie and list sent for 25 cents. 

_GEORGE BOLES, 4 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


GTANPING PATTERNS, either Pariouaes Eres or 

Circulars free, or stam: les of 100 
assorted designs for 2c. BENTLEY & BRO., 278 6th 
Avenue, N, Y., or 182 Lexington Street, Baltimore Md. 








Fs ENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.— | 


F 


L. CENDRIER, 104 Grand Street, cor. Mercer, 
N.Y. (Gg? Send for Circular. 


UPLEX VENTILATED GARTER.— 
The only Garter recommended by the medical pro- 
cession. Principal depot 543 Broadway, New Y 
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L. SHA W’S 


GRAND OPENING, 


is unavoidably postponed from Monday, July 12th, i 


Monday, July 19th, 
At our elegant NEW STORE, No. 54 Four- 
teenth St., near 6th Ave. 
n connection with our stores, 864 Bowery, cor. 4th 


ee No. 345 Sixth Ave., between 2ist and 22d Sts., 

§ oy we will continue to manufacture and retail our 
1 ‘and magnificent stock of HUMAN HAIR 
DS at WHOLESALE PRICES, Gray 


Hair and Golden Blonde a Specialty. 
PRICE LIST. 
The finest collection of ‘oe a 50 cts. to $4 00. 
Short Hair Switches, $1 00 an a 
Finest quality Hair Switches, nad d, not dyed, all long 
hair, from $5 00 00 00. 
ms single aphy ey pond naturally curly, from 


The latest novelties in Coiffures, and an elegant as- 
sortment of ‘‘Invisibles” continually received from 
Paris and duplicated to order at shortest notice on the 
premises. “ Invisibles,” $2 00 and upward. 

Frizettes in the choicest colors, 25c., ye do ~ eae ard. 

Ladies’ own hair made over in latest 

Combings made up by a esalpdavemen method, 
roots put all one way. 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Wigs on hand, and made to 
order A o best artists, from $10 00 to $100 00. 

NVISIBLE WIG A SPECIALTY, 

Hair poh na in all its branches. 

F. COUDRAY’S SECRET OF pray hl 

Blanche,” for the complexion, $2 per bo: 

F. COUDRAY'S HAIR TONICS, $1 per bottle. 
F. COUDRAY’'S “GOLDEN FLUID, ” to bleach dark 
hair blonde, $3 per bottle. 

Goods sent to all the Ath orl when prepaid, free of 
all charges, or C.O.D., with privilege of examination. 


GILES’ 
EL INIMENT 


IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 

At Barnum’s Hippodrome; Dr. Wood, Veterinary 
Surgeon ; Colonel McDaniels, owner of Harry Bassett ; 
Dr. Ogle, of 330 W. 25th Street, pronounces Gries’ 
Loent Ioprpz or Ammonra the only remedy that 
can be relied on to cure lameness in horses. 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


MARTHA WASHINGTON 
Caps, Kerchiefs, 
Fichus, & Aprons, 


H. W. SHAW, 


1105 Broadway, 8 doors above Sth Ave. Hotel. 


R. H. MACY & CO.’S 


FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


Catalogues and samples sent free to any address. 
Orders by mail attended to with speci: 


14th St. and Sixth Ave., New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapxp ro Fit any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be xd- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. ‘he bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, aud two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

‘The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. VIII. 
DOUBLE-POINTED BAS ed LONG _, 
LIER, AND POUF SKI 


“Creme 




















won se aU eRAE, with Three-quarter 
NIUE, 600.4.06.5.04660s edb Weosees snesacs ers 
GIRL’'S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
genet Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
aist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basque, and Apron (for "girl from 5 to 15 
WINE Siw 6 10h. dab ed eanebheseseedusdae vee °. 6 
JOAN OF ARC BASQUE, with Apron Over- 
skirt and Lon eae TPR * 15 
HENRI TROIS oe with Bouffant Over- 
skirt and Walking « 
MANTLE, with Shigred. Tabiier and Walking 


irt 
SHIRRED Lamp cing with Shirred Over-skirt 
“ 


and bgniy be 
CHILD'S WA DROBE, Box - Pleated Blouse, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years old)............... “ = 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 
Round Over-skirt, and Walkin Skirt....... 
MARGUERITE BASQUE AND OVER-SKIRT, 
with Walking Skirt..............0.eeeseeees = oe 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, with Short 
Back and a 2 Sides, Triple’ Apron, and 
Long Walking SKirt..........cscecceseseees = @ 
The Publishers will po either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
MPORTED Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 


stamping and perforating machines and accessories. 
69 East Twelfth Btreet. . VIGOUROUX, Importer. 


$10 2S 253% Berron's Sos, Boston Macs.” 
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POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS. 





HARPER'S SCHOOL HISTORIES 


OF THE 


United 


States. 





A SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By DAVID B. SCOTT. With 


Maps and Engravings. 12mo, $1 50. 


A SMALLER SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By DAVID B. 


SCOTT. With Maps and Engravings. 12mo, $1 *). 





The attention of teachers and school officers is invited to the following 
features of the above-named popular text-books. 


1st. The attractive style. 


They are written in clear, simple, but ef- 


fective language, giving a concise statement of the principal events, omitting 


all useless and wearisome details. 


2d. The mechanical execution. 


They are amply furnished with 


reliable maps, and illustrated with numerous and accurate engravings. 


3d. The general reflections. 


interesting and instructive general reflections. 


Each important period is followed by 
In these are outlined, in the 


form of generalizations, the habits, industries, and character of the people, the 
growth of the country, and the causes and effects of the most prominent events 


in its history. 





From W. J. Rouvs, in the *‘ Boston Journal of Chemistry.” 
Harper's School Histories of the United States, by David B. Scott, deserve a high place among the scores 


of similar books in the market. 


They are well written, and the maps and illustrations are excellent. 


The 


Smaller History is not, as in most cases, an abridged form of the larger one, but, as it ought to be, an inde- 
pendent work. Teachers in search of a text-book should examine them. 


From Georce Cuavrouttt, Principal of Knox Academy, Galesburg, IU. 
I have examined no School History of the United States which seems to me to have so many merits as 


this. 


From H. R. Sanrorp, Superintendent of Public Schools, Middletown, N. Y. 
1 am greatly pleased with Scott’s History of the United States, and do most cordially recommend it. The 
facts are clearly and accurately stated; the engravings and maps are good ; the general reflections with which 
the divisions close tend to fix and explain the facts ; the pronunciation of proper names is given when they 


first occur ; 


the tabular view of the whole at the close of the book will render great assistance to the student; 


and last, though not least, the style of writing is easy and attractive. 


From Groner M. Dews, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Columbus, Ga. 
Scott’s United States History is an excellent schoo)-book. 


From F. N. Morse, County Superintendent, Martin Co., Minn. 
I am much pleased with Scott's United States History. The entire absence of political bias, and the di- 
rectness and brevity of presentation, stamp the text with such interest as will give the book a wide and well- 


merited popularity. 


From Rev. Groner F. Magoun, President of Iowa College. 
I have examined Harper’s School History of the United States, by David B. Scott, and am struck with its 


merits. It is manifestly mach superior to many in use. 


From Joun C. Rivpatu, Professor of Belles-Lettres and History, Asbury University, Greencastle, Ind. 


Ihave examined the work, and take pleasure in recommending it. 


cise, and elegant manner. 
to take rank as a first-class School History. 


Every thing is stated in a clear, con- 


The style throughout is to be commended. The book, in all respects, is worthy 





Liberal terms for first introduction. 


Copies for examination with a view to introduction 


sent to teachers and school officers on receipt of half the retail price. 
Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 


teacher or school officer on application. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





Nooks and Corners of the New England Coast 


By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, 


~ Author of “ Old Landmarks of Boston,’’ ‘‘ Historic Fields and Mansions of Middlesex,” &c. 


Superbly Illustrated by Eminent American Artists. 
8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


A great number of faithful and beautiful illustra- 
tions describe the scenery of the coast. * * * The 
historic part of the work is amply described and 
illustrated. Pictures of many old mansions are 
given, and we are shown the portraits of the re- 
nowned citizens of New England in past generations, 
and of the many gallant men whom the old world 
sent for gain or discovery or adventure to these wild 
shores.—N. Y. Evening Post, 

Mr. Drake has given a very agreeable running nar- 
rative of the early settlements on the coast, with 
some account of their later fortunes, and references 
more or less extended to their personal and social 
history.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 

He writes with special advantages possessed by 


Mr. Samuel Adams Drake does for the New England 
coast such service as Mr. Nordhoff has done for the Pa- 
cific. His “*Nooks and Corners of the New England 
Coast,” a volume of 459 pages, is an admirable guide 
both to the lover of the picturesque and the searcher 
for historic lore, as well as to stay-at-home travellers. 
The “ Preface” tells the story of the book: it is a 
sketch map of the coast, with the motto: “On this 
line, if it takes all Summer.” “Summer” began with 
Mr. Drake one Christmas day at Mount Desert, whence 
he went South, touching at Castine, Pemaquia, and 
Monhegan; Wells and “ Agamenticus, the ancient 
city” of York; Kittery Point; “The Shoals ;” New- 
castle; Salem and Marblehead; Plymouth and Dux- 
bury; Nantucket, or “ Nautican ;” Newport, which 





hardly any other author, in his familiar intance 
with the chronicles of European exploring expedi- 
tions, and with the earliest colonial history of New 
England. His style is pleasant, often witty, and the 
many anecdotes of historical personages and brief 
sketches of their lives lend a peculiar and powerful 
charm to his narrative.—Literary World. 





lizes fifty pages; Mount Hope; New London ; 
Norwich and Saybrook. What nature has to show 
and history to tell at each of these places, who were 
the heroes and worthies—all this Mr. Drake gives in 
pleasant talk; and nearly three hundred woodcut 
views, maps, and portraits add very much to the in- 
terest of his text.—N. Y. Tribune, 





PusuisHEep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


2@™ Harper & Broruers will send the above work by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
OT OF NEW BOOKS. 


DRAKE'S NOOKS AND connees OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND COAST. Nooke and Corners of the 
New England Coast. By Saucen Apams Draxg, 
Author of ‘‘Old Landmarks of Boston,” ** Historic 


Fields and Mansions of Middlesex,” &c. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $38 50. 
Il. 
CAIRNES'S CHARACTER AND LOGICAL 


METHOD OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. The 
Character and Logical Method of Political Econ- 
— By J. E. Cairyzs, LL.D., Emeritus Professor 

vlitical Economy in University College, Lon- 
don, Author of ‘Some Leading Principles of Polit- 
oon Economy Newly Expounded.” 12mo, Cloth, 


IIl. 

CARLYLE’S EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY. The 
Early Kings of Norway; also an Essay on the Por- 
traits of John Knox. by Tuomas CaRtyie, Author 
of “The History of Friedrich [1., called Frederick 
the hoe “History of the French Revolution,” 

** Past and Present,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
IV. 

GREEN'S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. A Short History of the English People. 
By J. R. Green, M.A., Examiner in the School of 
Modern History, Oxford. With Tables and Colored 
Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 

A 

HAVEN’'S MEXICO. Onur Next-Door Neighbor. Re- 
cent Sketches of Mexico. By the Rev. Gitperr 
Haven, D.D., Bishop in the ™. E. Church. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

VI. 

WOOD'S: MAN AND BEAST. Man and Beast 
Here and Hereafter. Illustrated by more than 
Three Hundred Original Anecdotes. By the Rev. 
J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S., Author of “* Homes with- 
out Hands,” &c. *8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 

VIL 

THE WORK OF GOD IN GREAT BRITAIN: un- 
der Messrs. Moody and Sankey, 1873 to 1875. With 
Biographical — By Rurvs W. Crarg, D.D. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 

VIII. 

HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE and the East: being a Guide through 
Great Britain aud Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, and Spain. With over One Hundred Maps 
and Plans of Cities. By W. Pempraoxe Ferries, 
Author of “ Harper's Phrase - Book,” and “ His- 
tory of the Rise and Fall of the Paris Com- 
mune.” Fourteenth Year. In Three Vols., 12mo, 
Full Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per Vol. (the 
Vols. sold separately) ; or the Three Volumes in one, 
similar Binding, $7 00. 

Ix. 

GILDERSLEEVE'S PERSIUS. The Satires of A. 
Persius Flaccus. Edited by Basi L. Grrpersteeve, 
Ph.D. (Gottingen), LL.D., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Virginia. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

x. 

MACREADY’'S REMINISCENCES, and Selections 
from his Diary and Letters. Edited by Sir Farp- 
rRI0x Pot.ook, Bart., one of his Executors. With 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 

XL qe 

MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM: Lec- 
tures Delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain in February and March, 1874. Bos- 
wort Situ, M.A., Assistant Master in Harrow 
School; late Fellow of Trinit 


evens @xford. 
With an Me red ——— manue Deutsch’ 3 
Article on “Isl 12:mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


XII. 

KINGLAKE’'S INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. The 
Invasion of the Crimea: its Origin, and an Account 
of its Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. 
By Avexanper Wititam Kisyeraxe. Vol. I.— 
Battle of Inkerman. With Maps and Plans. i2mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The following Novels are bound in Paper, 8vo, except 
where otherwise specified : 


The Way We Live Now. By Antuony Trottops. 
Illustrated. $1 50; Cloth, $200. (Nearly Ready.) 
The Lady Superior. By Exrza F. Pottarp. 50 cents. 


Iseulte. 50 cents. 


Walter’s Word. By James Parn. 75 cents. 

Bluebeard’s Keys, and Other Stories. By Miss Taack- 
ERAY. 175 cents. a 

Our Mutual Friend. By Cuaries Dickens. 
ted. $100; Cloth, $1 50. 


Illustra- 


Three Feathers. By Wm. Braox. Iustrated. $1 00. 
Rape of the Gamp. By C. Wetsu Mason. Illustrated. 
$1 00. 


Alice Lorraine. By R.D. Buackmore. 7 cents. 


Our Detachment. By Karnuariuve Kine. 50 cents. 


Mr. Vaughan’s Heir. By Franx Lez Benepior. $1 00. 


Safely Married. By the Author of “ Caste,” “ Colonel 
acre,” &c. 50 cents. 


The Law and the Lady. 


By Wrixre Cortina. I)lus- 
trated. 75 cents. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


The Story of Valentine aud his Brother. 
Outpgant. 75 cents. 


By Mrs. 
em Harper & Broruens will send either of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price, 





tw Harper’s Catatoeur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frawkiin Square, N. Y. 


AN TED. — First-class Lady Agents to sell 
Madame Griswold’s Skirt-Supporting Corset and 
Skirt-Supporter. It is a with unparalleled 


success. Address or apply to 
__ Mapawe GRISW Oo , East 16th Street, N. ¥. 
nses to all. Articles 





a week: and ex 





new: staple as flour. 


M. Limineton & Bro., XN. Y. or Chicago. 


$6090 ay 



























OH, THIS HOT WEATHER! 


MAMMA ALWAYS GOES 


TO KISS THE DEAR CHILDREN, AND SEE THAT THEY ARE CoMFORTABLE, 


BEFORE SHE RETIRES FOR THE NIGHT. 


FACETIZ. 

Awxwirp.—A bashful young man mortally offend- 
ed the bride of his most intimate friend, hy stammer- 
ing, when taken aback by a request for a toast at the 
wedding, “‘Tom, my f-fr-friend, may you have a wed- 
ding once a year as long as you live !” 

geet 
INDEPENDENT. 


Youne Lanpy (who takes a great interest in a mission 
school, and would like to teach a class). ‘‘ What is your 
name ?” 

Purn. “Sarah Jane Smith ; and mother says if you 
wants to know any more you're to ast her, and she'll 
give you an answer.’ P’raps you'd like to know what 
we had for dinner last Sunday? We didn’t hev none— 
there! Mother says she won’t allow her children to 
be patternized by any one ; so does father, though he 
is out o’ work.” 
JUST SO—OR EVEN MORE SO! 


Youne Lapy (gauging the ‘o mind). “ Well, now, 
Dingh, tell me, supposing you had to meet with an ac- 
cident, whether would you prefer being in a train dur- 
ing a collision, or on asteamboat which was wrecked ?” 

his au. “ Oh, missie, dis nigger much prefer de sink- 
a, of 

oune Lavy. “ Why so 2?” 


Daovan. “Well, you see, missie, if you be in train and | 


smash come, where is you? Now if you be in steam- 
ship and she go down—why, dere you are !” 
—_—_»———_- 
MIDSUMMER MADNESS— 


To think that your wife will stay in town after the 
close of the opera season. 

To think that you wil! be allowed to leave your fam- 
ily while you go on a tour (of in tion, of course— 
merely to see if the pee are likely to please your 
wife) through the White Mountains and to Saratoga. 

To think that you will save any thing by letting your 

, during your absence from town, to a “ family 
of distinction.” : 

Taghink that your wife and family will be contented 
to travel with less than eighteen large trunks and 
twenty-four good-sized bandboxes. 

To think that your wife will be satisfied with the 
situation of your lodgings at the sea-side. 

To think that you will not be daily bothered with 
the complaints of your wife about the extortion and 
robberies of the sea-side landlady. 

To think that you will never 
to the insolent woman.” 

To think that you wil! have any of your meals at the 
hours you have been accnetomed to. 

To think that in, your sea-side sanctum, in fine 
weather, you will be able to work without having to 
listen to the music (7) of barrel-organs and German 


8. 
To think, with “ the dear children” in the house, you 
will have quiet in the aforesaid sea-side sanctum on a 
larly wet day. 
'o think that while you are away you will not be 
hunted down by the writers of circulars, begging let- 
and “little accounts.” 
To think that you will be allowed to leave your sea- 
side lodgings without a great deal of unpleasant dis- 
cussion about alleged breakages. 


And lastly, the worst case of midsummer madness, | 


to think that when the holidays are over you will be 
sorry to return to town. 





ordered to “speak | 


| without 


| @ country church- 








A SCHOOL OF YOUNG MERMAIDS. 


| Wratuer—aA cool thousand or two. 


Spurzheim wasonce lecturing on phrenology. ‘“What 
is to be conceived as the organ of drunkenness ?” in- 
quired the professor. 

“The barrel-organ,” suggested Bannister. 

gE TE 


A Sonoot-Boy’s Asrrration—“Oh, how I wish I 
was a fountain, for then I could always be playing !” 
slegilaiidietibemaiatiy 


Dear orp Dame.—Mrs. Partington says she can't 
perceive why people nowadays are continually getting 
new-spangled notions. Ike, who was present, wish- 
ed to know to what she particularly alluded. The old 
lady laid down the 
newspaper she was 
reading, and grave- 
ly replied, “Why, 
la, I see they have 
ot to making 
trout preserves,’ 
jest as though peo- 
ple didn’t have 
enough things to 
make preserves 
making 
’em of fish.” 


prbsere: ae ee 
If a borrower 
comes, lend him 
your ear only. 
PAN ABS Ds ice 


Amarevovs.—In 


yard there is the 
following epitaph: 
“Here lies the 
body of James 
Robinson and 
Ruth his wife ;” 
and underneath 
this text: “Their 
warfare is accom- 
plished.” 


scenemmmpmiipnrenmscee 

TicK.isn.—A lit- 
tle girl reading the 
History of England 
with her mother, 
and coming to 
the statement that 
Henry I. never 
laughed after the 
death of his son 
looked up and 
said, “‘What did 
he do when he was 
tickled ?” 


enema 

By declining to 
eat things that you 
want because they 
are unhealthy, by 
going to bed early when yon want to sit up, and by 
making your life wretched in a thousand ways, you 
have a chance of living to a ripe old age, if that is any 
satisfaction to you. 


_“* After all,” says an old doctor, “ there are only two 
kinds of disease—the one of which you die, and the 
other of which you don't.” 

a lt 
Tur rient Sort or THING TO HAVE PURING "THE HOT 


SSE 





| 


prop, who is a stanch Protestant, bas heard some talk 
about the compulsory teaching of the masses. She 
can only say she trembles for the safety of the Church, 
if any thing so popish as the masses should be tanght 
in it, 








THE YOUNG PATRIOT’S FIRST OFFERING. 
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“HE COMETH NOT, SHE SAID.” 


Tur Epvoation Act.—Our good friend Mrs. Mala- 


a 


A zouthtsl clergyman who. recently went forth to 
enlighten the ignorant, while dealing with the parable 
of the Prodigal Son, was anxious to show how dearly 
the parent loved his child. Drawing himself together, 
and putting on his most sober looks, he dilated at 
length upon the 
killing ofthefatted 
calf. The climax 
was as follows: 
**T shouldn’t won- 
der if the father 
had kept that calf 
Sor years, awaiting 
the return of his 
son.” 


An ingenious 
Yankee has hit 
upon a good idea. 
He. proposes to 
capture the great 
Western pest, the 
grasshoppers, in 
ditches, squeeze a 
fine oil out of | 
them, crush their | 
bodies into a com- 

act mass, and 
utilize them as fer- 
tilizers. 

fiipatipniniegtinenen 

Two Scotch stu- 
dents, desiring to 
make themselves | 
comfortable, had | 
a stove put up | 
in their chamber; 
one. bought the 
stove and the oth- | 
er paid the mason 
to have a hole cut 
in the chimney. 
They broke up 
housekeeping the 
other day, and di- | 
vided the effects. 
One had the stove 
and the other the 
hole. 


——_——_~>—_—_ 
When an Qhio 





he expects him to 
saw Ww *fore 
daylight and churn after supper, and, if he is a willing 
hand, they can generally manage to send him after the 
doctor abont midnight, and turn him out at three 
o'clock to see if he forgot to lock the barn doors. 
coushacinallpiibligeiree 


Beavtirvut Isie or tur Sra—Cod-liver ile, 
fans ethene Fo 


Never waste your time; waste somebody else’s. 









“That's Pauline’s Step. 


farmer hires aman | 


A DILEMMA. 
I’d know it among a Thousand. Now ought I to give her the Bouquet 


Demoraizine.—Spelling matches are very demor- 
—_. Jones had been to one the night before. His 
wife is awakened during the early morning by some 
noise below-stairs. ‘John! Jolin! burglars!” she 
called, shaking him. 

“ Burglars—b-u-r-g-l-a-r-s, burglars,” said he, and 
rolled over to sleep again. 


eae 
THE ONE THING NEEDFUL ; 

May, “Mamma, do let us have another wedding 
soon !” 

Mamma (who does not like parting with her daugh- 
ters). “ Don’t talk of such a thing, my darling !” 

May. “I mean, let's have another wedding and leave 
out all but the cake,-you know !” 





MRS. GINGHAM ON THE NEW DYES, 


Ob; drat them nasty new dyes, I says—which the cases 
one reade is horrid, 
Now them chemists takes all and any lines, and gets 
so dreadful clever; 
They think nothin’ of ’at-linin’s ‘as brings on irruptions 
on the forehead, 
And socks as runs a party’s poor feet right into a 
ragin’ fever! 


Till nobody's ’ead nor feet feels safe: p'ison’s every 
where, that’s oe 3 
We eats it, and drinks it, and breathes it, and takes 
it through all our pores, too; 
It ‘angs in one’s paper~angings, in one’s carpet ‘and 
winder-curting : 
Till “Ome, Sweet Ome” ’s bitter mockery and wus, 
with wenom on walls and floors, too. 


Which, where them dyers expects to go, I'd like to 
know—’Evins bless us !— 
With their ars’nics, and anylinins, they've made a 
pretty’ beginnin’! 
My Tom (he sez) ’atters and ’osiers now is as bad as 
Mister Nessus, 
A laundry-man, as a long time since (Tom sez) 
p’isoned a customer's linen. 


No doubt it’s a treat to see the gals with all colors 
a-flauntin’ and flyin’; 
And to hear them chemists talk so big about their 
new inventions ; 
But dyers is double-dealers now their dyes ends in 
double-dying ; 
I'd rather try the Quaker style—which, in fact, sich 
is my intentions. 


Your anyline ain’t in my line: which logwood 
and pink saucer 
Was enough for gals when / was a gal; now they're 
all turned kaleiderscopeses ; 
And the werry names o’ the things they wears has got 
to be more ctackjawW, Sir, 
Than the names on the gardeners’ labels, as turns 
cherry pies into Eelyertropeses ! 


No! 


But death in the dyer’s vat is what a lone woman may 
well call dreadful, 
With nothin’ ’twixt two sweet colors to show which 
is and which isn’t p’ison: 


Tom says Tantalus were a trifle to me; with sich 
terrors to ‘ave my ’ead full, 
And the shop fronts, this season, as sweet a sight as 
a woman could wish to set eyes on! 


first, or tell her of my undying Affection, and sen give her the Bouquet? 














